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ide Dress_ 


WEEVILS CAN’T RUIN 
AN EARLY CROP! 


C- IS not surprising that we have one of the heaviest 
of all weevil infestations this year. A remarkably mild 
winter, a late, damp spring, the possibility of a wet sum- 
mer—this combination of conditions is ideal for the weevil. 


What he does to the crop however, depends pretty 
much on what he finds when he begins to get around in 
large numbers. If he finds squares, it will be just too bad. 
But if he finds the crop already set, he’ll have plenty 
to worry about. 


Keep ahead of Weevils 


The job is to get your crop set just as early as you can. 
And there is nothing like a Chilean Nitrate side-dressing 
to do it. Immediate availability, quick action, lasting 
vigor and vitality—these are reasons why Chilean Nitrate 
is so valuable, so effective for side-dressing cotton. 

Put down 100 pounds per acre (200 pounds would be 
better) right after chopping. That ought to pull you 
through this year. But be sure you get Chilean Nitrate. 
See your dealer now. Don’t delay. 


Chilean Nitrate Educational Bureau, Inc. 
ATLANTA, GA. e MONTGOMERY, ALA. e ORLANDO, FLA. 





TWO KINDS Pe cat OW fg \ 100 LB. BAGS 
Both Fe of 9° ae C Te AND 
“WITRAT 


are natural 200 LB. BAGS 





THE NATURAL NITRATE FERTILIZER 
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APPA AF. 


SEE by the ads in this paper where it 

seems they’re making wove wire fence 
in Alabama. It shows the factory and a 
roll of the fence wire too. Now that’s fine. 
I hope they make a 
lot of it and give a 
lot of folks work to 
do and then maybe 
we can sell some- 
thing to eat and get 
some money so we 
can buy us some of 
their fence. J see 
by the ad they got 
a.ireée book, 2it 
might be a good idea 
to write for that. 


I see by the ads in 
BILL CASPER this paper where you 
can get a good 
monument now for $19. I wonder if 
other things is down in proportion. It 
don’t cost near so much to live now, least- 
wise it ain’t costin’ us as much, so I 
reckon the other oughtn’t to cost as much 
either. But layin’ aside the cost I hope 
I don’t need no tombstone for a right 
smart time to come. 

Talk about smart folks, J see by the 
ads in this paper where there are some 
smart folks in this world. It seems that 
a fellow was makin’ some fine oil cook 
stoves. He wanted to sell more of them 
than he was sellin’ so he called in a lot 
of women folks from all over the country 
and let them cook with it-and see how 
fine it was. He knowed if he could get 
them women folks on his side they would 
tell about that cook stove all over this 
country. I claim he’s a smart man. Any 
man who knows how to get the women 
folks on his side is mighty nigh certain 
to get ahead. This fellow is bound to 
sell a lot of cook stoves. 

I see by the ads in this paper where 
it’s jelly makin’ time again. I got to 
show that to Marthy. 

I see by the ads in this paper where 
the women folks has found something 
bad wrong. Well if it is bed bugs there’s 
plenty wrong. I hope they got shut of 
them, but I. don’t want nobody bringin’ 
none to our house. Marthy is just about 
as fraid of them as she is of rattlesnakes. 


I see by the ads in this paper where 
Florence has got breakfast on a cookin’. 
It looks like eggs and coffee this morn- 
ing. I don’t know what she’s got in the 
covered pan. I bet you she’s got a fine 
pan of biscuits in the oven. 

I see by the adsin this paper where two 
kids down at Thompkins Corners purty 
nigh got Uncle Mat Thompkins in trou- 
ble if it hadn’t been a crook that come 
along and bought that cigar with the fire- 
cracker in it. They didn’t think Uncle 
Matt would sell no 10-cent cigar. I don’t 
reckon he had sold one in a long time. 
Wouldn’t you loved to seen him when 
that cigar exploded? 

I don’t know when I’ve seen so many 
fine ads in this paper. I'd like to write 
something about every one of them but I 
know just about how much the editor is 
goin’ to print so I guess I just as .well 
stop where lam. Yours truly, 

BILL CASPER. 


Business {( news 
of interest to farmers 











PATER containing 25 per cent cotton 

is now offered by the Champion Fiber 
Company of Canton, N. C. This is not a 
cloth finish sheet. It’s an unusually good 
bond paper suitable for letterheads, en- 
velopes, etc. One 500-pound bale of cot- 
ton goes in every ton of this paper. Here’s 
hoping they sell many a ton of their 
paper. * * * 


Let us make you acquainted with the 
Thompkins, Matt, Marthy, Elmer, and 
Sneed. You'll find them on page 13. 
We've been wanting a good comic for a 








G.J. Buerlein, Lawp 
burg, Tenn., has i 
acre farm and bracticesg 
rigid crop rotation that 
has proved more than 
ordinarily Successful, 


“To prevent collar galls 
I use collar pads 
under all leather collars” 


“oo is especially so when horses 
must do really hard work. In casea 
gall should form, it can be easily cured 
by cutting a small hole in the pad 
over the gall, thus relieving the pres- 
sure.”’ That’s what G. J. Buerlein of 
Lawrenceburg, Tenn., says about col- 
lar pads. He continues: ‘‘To give best 
satisfaction, pads should be kept free 
from all dirt and hair accumulation,” 
For the best protection against 
galls and sore shoulders use a Tapateo 
Collar Pad. It shapes itself better to 
the horse’s neck. The collar fits bet- 
ter. You get more work done. 

A Tapatco Pad pays for itself in 
only a few days’ time in increased 
work done, in preventing galled and 
sore shoulders, in keeping leather col- 
lars soft and pliable, in making an old 
collar last a few months longer. So 
have one for every horse or mule on 
your farm. The American Pad & 
Textile Co., Established 1881, Green- 
field, Ohio, and Chatham, Ontario. 


Tapatco Pads are the 
best you can buy. Made 
of excellent quality drill, 
filled with specially . pre- 
pared stuffing, and fitted 
with hooks, rust-proofed 
by the Parker Process. 
At dealers everywhere. 


Farmers: Send coupon 
for authoritative 32- 
pase book- 
et Free; 
** How to Work your Horses more 
Profitably.” 
Boys: Write for plan which 


tells how to get free 
showing 1931 Champion 


Horses. Use coupon. 
ee 





The American Pad & Textile Co., 
Dept. 11,, Greenfield, Ohio. 


( ) Send me FREE copy of “How to Work your 
Horses more Profitably.” 

( ) Send me information how I can get pictures 
of 1931 Champion Horses. 


Write name and address plainly on the mangle 


——— 








long time but it remained for an adver- ! 
tiser to supply it. The Thompkins in our ! 
Post Toasties comic are the same Thomp- / 
kins you no doubt have heard on the ' 
“Thompkins Corners” radio program. } 





REDUCE 
BOG SPAVINS 


While Horse Works 
Old reliable Absorbine— 


never blisters a causes: 
lay-ups—ye 
tive it quickly helps reduce bog spavins, 


wind puffs, swellings—relieves 

sprains—and_ horse works right through 
treatments. Healing antiseptic aid for 
open cuts, sores, boils, galls. conomlcgt 
Little goes far. Large bottle, oo iy 


druggists’. W. F, Young, Inc., 
man St., Springfield, Mass. 


use ABSORB! N 
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Georgian Wins Dixie Honor 


Geo. I. Martin Is Chosen “Master Vocational Teacher” for 1932 


LEVEN years ago, George I. Martin, a graduate 
ef the Mississippi State College, was appointed 
principal and teacher of vocational agriculture for 
the Sylvester High School, Sylvester, Georgia. 
At the time Mr. Martin was appointed the section 
- yas still a one- or two-crop section—cotton and peanuts 
predominating. Very few hogs were to be found. There 
were not enough cows to supply milk for the farm fam- 
ilies. The few cows available were of an inferior breed 
and quality. In general, therefore, the farm practices or 
methods followed were those which could be carried 
om with unskilled labor. 


RHE high prices of the World War period 
| Whelped the situation out a lot, but it was dur- 
“ing the post-war construction period—January, 
1921, to be exact—that George Martin who was 
fast month acclaimed Master Teacher of Voca- 
tonal Agriculture for the Southern States, took 
ig place in the agricultural life of the Sylvester 
gtea. Martin’s job was to teach vocational agri- 
aulture to high school boys. This took him out 
on the farms and into farm homes. His personal 
contact with farmers right on their own farms 
early convinced Martin of the need for organ- 
> a classes through which he would be 

to make doubly effective his efforts to help 
with the problems of the section. 


_ At the very outset Martin made a systematic 
sirvey of the Sylvester community. This gave 
‘Nim the actual facts concerning local farm prac- 
 figes, the products raised, yields per acre, and 
rns. He used this as a basis for devel- 
this vocational agriculture courses. A su- 
“practice program was inaugurated for 
in his classes designed to develop the 
e and skill necessary for successful 
gin the community. 
At the time Mr. Martin made his first study 
of conditions not a single farmer was using win- 
Aegumes. A course in this subject was in- 
in his teaching schedule and a number of 
§ were persuaded to establish demonstra- 
to show the benefit of 
under legumes. The re- 
tre so satisfactory that to- 
ands of pounds of winter 
seed are sowed annually in 
mmunity. 
gD 
MOTHER practice emphasized 
tMartin’s courses was the use 
cotton and corn seed. As 
armers there have formed 
‘cotton and corn seed asso- 
All now grow one variety 
and one variety of corn. To make sure that 
ton is kept pure, the association has made ar- 
to have the cotton grown by members gin- 
fain days. 
b ought out early in this story that there were 
logs in the Sylvester community when Mr. 
ed on the scene. Today many of his class 
are raising purebred hogs. During his tenure 
his students have marketed cooperatively 
of hogs. 
cow is rapidly going the way of the scrub 
fegistered Hereford bulls were recently con- 
the county. 
of vocational agriculture are required to 
upervised practice in agriculture for at 
per year. Evidence of George Martin’s 


By ROBERT D. MALTBY 


Federal Agent for Agricultural Education 


belief in the wisdom: of this requirement is the system 
of supervised projects he has inaugurated in his district. 

In his records Martin has shown in a definite way 
the extent to which changed farm practices have been 
adopted by vocational students. That for the Red Rock 
School—one of the three schools he looks after—shows 
that increased production resulting from the changes in 








A graduate at work. 


George Martin and his family. The small pictures be- 

low offer evidence of his fine work, such as students 

preparing spray materials, a graduate displaying his 

fine pigs, and another at work with his modern farm 
machinery. 


practice adopted by farmers in evening classes was 
$5,070 for 1931. Similar records reflect changes in prac- 
tices in the other schools. The present yield of cotton 
lint obtained by day school boys in their supervised 
practice plots is 339.5 pounds, as compared with an 
average for the county of 160.5 pounds. Moreover, corn 
yields per acre on supervised practice plots averaged 


-17.6 bushels, as compared to an average of 13.5 bushels 


“ 


for the county. 

Those who are familiar with the vocational agricul- 
tural movement are aware that boys who undertake 
supervised practice projects earn while they are learn- 


ing agricultural principles and practices. Let us take 
an individual case to illustrate. The 1931 records of the 
Sylvester School show that one boy, for instance, had 
a net profit over all expenses on a three-acre cotton 
project of $88.18. He produced on his three-acre project 
1,922 pounds of lint or a little more than 640 pounds to 
the acre. The average county yield is 160.5 pounds to 
the acre. 


prour years ago, Edwin Bell, who studied agricul- 

ure two years ago under George Martin, bought a 
94-acre farm. It was an old, run-down, washed 
away place. With the aid of Mr. Martin, Bell ter- 
raced the farm and began an improvement pro- 
gram. Edwin is making a “go” of his farm. He is 
a good worker. But first he is a good planner. 

Then there is Ivey Williams. Brought up as 
a tenant farm boy, he managed after completing 
his agricultural course to buy a small farm where 
he is now in partnership with his father in 
raising poultry. 

These are just two instances and they could 
be multiplied many times over—but they serve to 
illustrate one reason why George Martin stands 
ace high in Sylvester. 

Last year the Sylvester chapter of F. F. A. 
placed an exhibit at the state fair; aided in a for- 
estry demonstration; carried on a Future Farmer 
rotation project; conducted a community im- 
provement contest; was represented in the state 
public speaking contest staged each year under 
the auspices of the national organization; organ- 
ized dairy and poultry judging teams; made 
tours to school projects of members; conducted 
cooperative buying and selling projects; held a 
vocational day during the school year, and sent 
delegates to the state F. F. A. convention. Here 
is how the chapter's savings and investment rec- 
ord for the year stack up :— 

Cash saved from farming: «......0.0s0200ccc0se00heeaee 
Cash saved from earnings other than farming.. 110.00 


Money invested in farming - 520.00 
Money in other investments 400.00 


NOE onc oaks their cdehavakekanxine ch ebaseses $1,157.50 
Good record, isn’t it? 

Gratifying also were the records 

made by individual chapter mem- 

bers in various contests and activi- 

ties—local, county, and state. For 

instance, Massey Jordan won first 

place in county and district F. F. A. 

BN public speaking contests and partici- 

Sk ee pated in the state contest. Then 

there was that plant and seed iden- 

tification and crop judging team 

from the chapter composed of Ed- 

win Poole, Royce Gregory, and Charles Brown, which 

won first place in a state contest in which 42 other 

teams competed. 

During the years that George Martin has been on 
duty in Sylvester, he has found time to attend state, dis- 
trict, and county conferences of vocational agriculture 
workers; to attend agricultural meetings concerned with 
coéperative marketing, agricultural outlook discussions, 
livestock farming, and agricultural credit. 

The average teacher feels that he has earned his salary 
if he has met several classes in a school during a day. 
He would feel persecuted if he were asked to divide his 
time among several schools and to do some night teach- 
ing in addition. But that is what George Martin, in 
common with others of the vocational teaching fra- 
ternity, is doing year after vear. 
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The 


"NEIL sat with a log against his shoulder and 

watched the back trail. This was an old cus- 

tom by now. All the way across the Cumber- 
land plateau, over Obey River, through Crab Or- 
chard, over more hills and valleys and rivers that 
were to have names in the future but had none then, 
this had been the way they had traveled. In daytime 
they stopped where there was an open stretch behind 
them, so no one could creep up unseen. At night, 
they hid off the trail and kept their camp fire small. 


Almost O’Neil was ready to believe they were not 
followed. If so, it was rare luck—and luck they 
needed badly. They had come but slowly. With good 
horses under them, they traveled at a worse pace than 
they had set on the flight from the Chickamauga 
town to Chota. The fault was O’Neil’s. He was 
still weak from fever, and could sit a horse for only 
a few hours at a time. 

O’Neil glanced idly down the trail where it wound 
through a mile of blackened skeletons of trees. 
Sometime in the last year a traveler had let a camp- 
fire run wild; the forest had blazed up until two con- 
verging creeks had pinched the fire to death be- 
tween them. 

For O’Neil and Martha Brass- 
field, the fire had been lucky. It gave 
them a safe place to camp. O'Neil, 





moved the rifle on his knees. From where 
he sat, he could pepper the advance of 
any force from the other side of the fire- 
swept area. A few yards behind him, safe in the cover 
of the woods, the horses grazed. Even should a troop 
of Chickamaugas burst from the cover opposite him, all 
that needed to be done was to halt them with a few 
shots, crawl back to the edge of the woods behind him, 
mount, and ride hard for French Lick. They were only 
a few miles away now; evening would see them in the 
settlement. That morning they had heard shots from 
the east, where the settlement lay, as if white hunters 
were ranging the woods for game. 


2 holy confessed to himself that it was the first 
time in the long: journey he had felt at ease. It 
was true that he felt he had planned their departure 
with some skill. He ordered Sekadee to get horses and 
conceal them in the woods down the river; this was 
done also with blankets and a bag of corn and jerked 
venison. Then he had Sekadee take over the duties of 
supplying them with food and water in the isolated 
cabin. : 

The second night after Sekadee’s return, O’Neil and 
the girl had crept out the cabin and out of the town, 
found the horses, mounted, and fled on down the river 
until daylight. Then they hid again. 

Sekadee was to keep up the pretence that they were 
still in the cabin. He was to bring water and food in 
daytime, and then creep back to empty the vessels at 
night. With luck, the Chickamaugas might be held off 
the trail for a few days by that ruse. 

Once they should find out the cabin was empty, they 
would come fast on the trail to French Lick. And they 
would come mounted, this time. O’Neil knew that his 
life and Martha’s and perhaps the lives of all those at 
French Lick turned on how soon that tearing pursuit 
would start. 


Now he began to wonder if it had started at all. 
Perhaps the plague had been so severe that the Indians 
had given up all thoughts of revenge until the terror of 
the disease had subsided. Perhaps they were still lurk- 
ing around the town of Chota, waiting for O’Neil to 
appear. Perhaps the two men picked to violate the 
sanctity of the town by entering it with arms had feared 
to anger the spirits. 

“Stand still,” came the girl’s sharp voice from behind 
im. ‘ 
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By? DONALD R. MURPHY 


Copyright 1931, by Donald R. Murphy 


O’Neil scrambled to his feet. Martha Brassfield, her 
face still red from the fire she had been tending, was 
facing the woods with a pistol in her hand. Something 
moved there, in spite of her warning. O’Neil threw his 
rifle to his shoulder, then cried out :— 


“Don’t fire. He’s white.” 


MAN in buckskin came sheepishly out of the woods, 

He was dark and sallow with long living in the 
shade of the timber, but he was white enough. O’Neil 
recognized him as one who had gone with Robertson 
overland to French Lick. 

“Harrigan!” he cried. “What’s the news of Robert- 
son—and Donelson?” 

The frontiersman gave a curious glance at the girl. 
She was dressed like an Indian, in deerskin from head 
to foot. She was weatherbeaten like one, too, and her 
gesture with the pistol was as savage and as prompt as 
that of any warlike squaw. 


“Your woman blamed near took a shot at me,” he 
complained humorously. 

“We're used to shooting at any head that sticks up,” 
said O’Neil gravely. “You’re lucky she didn’t shoot. 
Sing out when you come up to anybody camped on a 
war trail.” 

Harrigan looked startled. 

“War trail?” 

“The Chickamaugas are coming over the mountains 
after you. They figured on catching Robertson before 
Donelson got here. After they had wiped you fellows 
out, they were going to wait and clean up Donelson. 
You'd better turn around and hotfoot it for the settle- 





' e . 
Progressive Farmer.R, 


ment. 
out.” 

Harrigan paused. 

“Let ’em come,” he said. “I could get a lot of fun 
out of shooting Chickamaugas. It’s a good thing yoy 
warned us, though. We weren’t worrying much about 
Indians. Right now we're trying to get enough to 
feed and warm up those folks that came by flatboat, 
They ran out of grub on that last stretch up the Cum. 
berland. I never see such gaunt women and children 
in all my days.” 


Tell ’em to get their guns loaded and scouts 


E HESITATED. Something seemed working 
on his mind. There was a question he wanted ty 

ask and yet hardly dared to. 
“Donelson gave out you was wiped out down 


there in the mou. 
tains.” 


“I managed,” gai 
O’Neil shortly, Th 
girl here is Martha 
Brassfield. She was 
on the Stuart boat,” 


groan. 
think 
say. He knew now 
why Donelson had 
dreaded coming to 
French Lick with his 
news to the men there 
of wives and childrea 
killed. Martha went 
to Harrigan and took 
his hand, 









Harrigan began to tremble. His mouth worked, 
“My woman and my little girl was on that boat,” he 
said painfully. “Did you see anything of ’em, Miss?” 

Martha looked into the woods. O’Neil stared hard 
at the ground. 

“I saw them before—before the attack,” she said 
slowly. “It seems to me they were both killed by bullets 
before the Indians came aboard.” 

O’Neil said nothing. He remembered the little body 
he had seen in the water by the flatboat, and the drip 
ping wound where the scalp should have been. 

Harrigan groaned, apparently without knowing it 
for when he spoke he tried to make his voice steady. 

“That’s good news,” he muttered. “Of course whet 
I saw you, I thought maybe somebody else had got 
away—maybe my woman or my baby. But that wasnt 
likely. I knew that. And a bullet’s an easy death. And 
maybe Annie got killed before she really knew what 
was happening and before she got too scared. 
trouble is—” his grasp on the rifle tightened—“the trou 
ble is that I keep dreaming about ’em. Not my wife 9 
much, but the little girl. She’s yelling ‘Daddy, daddy— 
help’ and there’s an Indian after her with a knife— 

He broke off in a groan. O’Neil could think of 
nothing to say. He knew now why Donelson 
dreaded coming to French Lick with his news to the 
men there of wives and children killed. 

Martha went to Harrigan and took his hand. 

“She was a pretty child, wasn’t she?” the girl 
calmly. “I remember her. But she’s all right now. 
a bang and a sharp pain and everything over. It see 
to me I remember her mother was holding her whet 
she was hit. I don’t suppose she had time to be ff 
ened at all.” 


Just 


Harrigan coughed and brushed his arm across his: : 


nose. He did not look at the two as he started away: ~ 


fea! 
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“I'll take the word,” he said. “We'll be ready” 
them—the baby-killers.” 
He disappeared in the forest. (Continued on P 
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He's just not as good as some of your cows. 
_ experts prophesied success with him. I was just stub- 
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VE been preaching “do’s” and “don’t’s” long enough. 
Here I come to join the rest of you fellows on the 
mourners’ bench.” I’m going to “come clean” and 
teil my mistakes in dairying, and they’re plenty. Maybe 

oll be encouraged to tell me yours and then we'll all 
profit by the exchange of experiences. 

Move over and make room for one more! I thought 
] was talking to a dairyman, but—well, I declare, if isn’t 
gnother white collar dairy expert! And who’s that giving 
me the high sign from the other end of the mourners’ 
pench ? Still another dairy expert! And both of them 
are mighty good ones and fine fellows, too. Anyway, the 
gang’s all here and it’s my time to do the confessing. 

Ten years ago I needed a good herd bull. So off I 
went to a sale in a neighboring state. Two bulls struck 
my fancy. One, an unusually smooth fellow. The other 
-there are lots of better looking bulls. But his dam 
was a.great cow. She was in the 
gle and I saw her with my own eyes. 
She was right. Bred right. Looked 
right. Did right. And the kind of 
udder that looks good in anybody’s 
herd. I’m not excepting the best 
herd in America. 

And her record was 592 pounds 
of fat—in 10 months, as I remember 
now—on two times a day milking, 
yder ordinary care. And I mean 
ordinary. To say more would expose 
one of you fellows here in the meet- 
ing. And the sire of the bull was out 
ofa good record cow and had sired 
good producing daughters. 

Back and forth I walked. Boy, 
that smooth fellow looked like a mil- 
fon dollars. But his dam’s record? 
Well, it was nothing to write home 
about. And worse still, his sire had 
proved a failure in siring production 
inan unusually good herd. 

It took me all morning to decide. 
It shouldn’t have. Finally I chose 
the one with the 592-pound dam. I 
did right. The mistake part comes 
later. 


UT did that dairy expert, to whose state I came to 

buy a bull, give me the “razzberries”? I shauld say! 
Right in the hotel lobby before a crowd. Being just a 
kid then I got hot and told him I knew more about cows 
than he did. Bulls, too. Which, of course, was not true, 
but in that case, I was right and he was wrong. He’s 
my friend who gave me the high sign. 

No more had this not overly handsome bovine reach- 
éd his new home, than my dairy friends came out to see 
him, Most of them shook their heads. “He won’t do.” 
” But other 


born enough to keep him. A little over a year. But I 

worrying. Finally, I decided the majority must be 
tight. So off to another herd he went to make room for 
aprouder and handsomer successor. 

Then—miracles of miracles—that greatest of all fac- 
fors in prosperous dairying happened. Our neighbors 
organized a cow testing association. I’m unburdening 
tow and I’m not going to call it by its new-fangled 
fame. The old “war-horse” had covered himself with 
glory. 

_ His first six daughters, as two-year-olds, on two 
times a day milking averaged 400 pounds of butterfat. 
The highest daughter gave 441 pounds. These records 

s ked my eye out. Off in the old truck I went. And 
Within 14 hours the old boy was back home for good. 
He's 12 years old now and he’s yet to sire a poor pro- 
ducing daughter. And all but one or two are as typey 
4 you please. 

listen to the other fellow, I say. But when you 

you're right, don’t add the other fellow’s mis- 
to your own. 


[> PUT our fall calves up against anybody’s. We’ve 
always grown them out creditably. And they’ve 

ed the first time, looking like three-year-olds, 
% Vigorous, and with capacious udders. But the 


pring calves have been a pretty knotty headed, sorry 


lot. And I’m confident now it’s because we've 
to carry through on pasture, these under six 


Months old babies, just like our yearling heifers. And 
‘4. Sen them come off pasture in the fall not much 
Peet than when they went in in the spring. And 


»s 0M at such a practice is pretty bad for a dairy 
So I'm carrying these youngsters through on 
mM Brain this summer. And with surplus milk, I 
/be a bit surprised if we skim the amount which 


Dairy Mistakes I’ve Made 


By: BEN KILGORE 


brings us butterfat prices only, sell the sour cream, and 
continue milk feeding past the usual six months to 9 or 
10 months. 

I forgot to tell you. I’m ashamed of the looks o 
these spring raised calves in the milking barn. You can 
pick them out. They’re all the same breeding but it 
looks like two distinct lots and I don’t like it. 

Most of our cattle we've raised. But I’ve bought a 
ew mighty well bred registered cows and about 10 
registered heifers. Most of them have turned out fine. 


Some have not. But because these latter were well bred, 
I've given them another chance, when under the same 
production tests in the good old C. T. A., a grade would 








His “get,” the best proof of a good sire. 


go for “T-bone” steaks or bologna. And it’s cost me 
money to milk these “boarders” and “registered scrubs.” 
From now on the grades and purebreds share alike. 
They stay or ride on their own records. 

Some of our registered cows that were hard to get 
in calf were kept for as long as two years. They ate us 
out of house and home and didn’t pay a penny for their 
keep. With one or two rare exceptions these slow breeders 
and “chronic bullers” became permanently sterile. They 
went to the butcher eventually. Why not now? 


ND right here I want to say that I’m firmly con- 

vinced that from 75 to 90 per cent (this is a guess, 
of course) of slow breeders, sterile cows, weak calves, 
actual abortions, udder troubles, and retained after- 
births were the direct result of contagious abortion. 
Since we’ve cleaned up the herd all of these troubles 
have been practically entirely eliminated. If we had all 
these troubles to contend with now under present prices 
it would be mighty hard to stay out of the red ink. 

Too many cows were bought before enough feed was 
being grown to handle them. 

I bought cows without them being subject to the 
blood test for contagious abortion (of all my mistakes, 
this brought the greatest losses). 

We were trying to raise abortion-free heifers from a 
herd in which many of the cows were either active 
aborters or carriers. We kept the clean heifers separate 
from the herd. When 15 of them were safe in calf—and 
these yearlings were pictures—not realizing the danger 





Here he is—he looks his worth: 





—Courtesy Gayoso Farms. 






nor the extreme hardiness of the Bacillus abortus 
(Bang), we turned them into a pasture formerly grazed 
by the milking herd. Bang!—like a machine gun—these 
15 heifers slipped their calves. Fifteen heifers raised for 
nothing. I’d like to have right now the cash for the 
financial loss this represented. 

Then I got desperate or mad or something. Through 
continuous blood testing I sold every single positive 
animal to the butcher. It hurt plenty. Maybe it was a 
big mistake. Maybe not. There are cheaper and just as 
satisfactory ways to clean up a herd and get it com- 
pletely free from contagious abortion. But whatever 
plan you choose you’ve got to follow every rule. 

Our herd could have been cleaned up more slowly 
and without terrific loss in breeding stock, in milk sales, 
and in finances. I’m not recommending our way of 
wiping out abortion. I can’t say I’m sorry we did it 
this way though. And I’m surely 
glad we're rid of it. In the June 15 
issue I’m going to bring you some of 
the latest data on controlling con- 
tagious abortion. It’s the heaviest 
toll taking disease facing dairymen 
at the present time. 


UT I've followed some practices 

that paid, too. I’ve stuck to the- 
following program :— 

1. Continuous, uninterrupted, coz 
testing association membership (start- 
ed seventh year on March 1), 

2. Registered, production bred 
sires (old “war horse” has lost his 
bloom and he’s not much to look at, 
but he’s still siring splendid heifers). 

3. Give each milking cow 
months vacation each year, with pay 
(feed). 

4. Fill silos and grow legume 
hay. 


wo 


5. Maintain a herd free from 
bovine tuberculosis and contagious 
abortion. 

6. Worked on improving pastures. 

7. Provide Sudan grass for summer grazing. 

8. Sent: the boarders to the butcher (did not sell to 
neighbors). 

9. Hit legume hay, mostly alfalfa and lespedeza, hard. 

10. Have taken pains to produce a clean, high qual- 
ity product. 

The greatest of these is continuous, uninterrupted 
testing. The herd average gradually climbs higher 
each year. 








How to Balance Dairy Ration 
AM milking 35 grade Jerseys,” writes a reader. 
“What kind of ration should I feed them, with soy- 
bean hay, to get the most milk for the least money? 
Here are my local feed prices per hundred: alfalfa, 
meal, $1; ground oats, $1; ground kafir, $1; hominy, 
85 cents; linseed meal, $2.05; dried beet pulp, $1.10; 
yellow cornmeal, $1.10; wheat bran, 70 cents; shorts, 
80 cents; cottonseed meal, 80 cents.” 

The following grain ration analyzing 17.3 per cent 
is about the cheapest ration you can buy and is also a 
hard one to beat from the standpoint of milk pro- 
duction :— : 


400 pounds hominy 
100 pounds ground oats 


“ 


200 pounds wheat bran 

300 pounds cottonseed meal 
At your quoted prices this ration will cost you only 

$16.40 per ton. It has variety, bulk, plenty of protein, 

and it is very palatable and digestible. 


You may wonder why I put in ground oats at $1 
when wheat bran is practically equal in feeding value 
at 70 cents. When ground oats is in the ration cows tell 
us by performance at the pail that it has its certain 
something that increases production and is conducive to 
the better health of the animal. 

I was surprised at the low price of hominy com- 
pared to corn. Since they are practically identical in 
feeding value they could be interchanged from time to 
time. Ground kaffir at $1 is practically equal to ground 
corn at $1.10, since the majority of experiments show 
it to be 95 per cent as valuable as corn. 


In addition I would suggest that to each 1,000-pound 
mix you add 10 pounds of salt, 10 pounds of ground 
limestone, and 10 pounds of steamed bone meal. This 
is putting in each of these minerals at a ratio of 1 per 
cent which is about right. 











HE more I study conditions affecting farmers 
around Longview and also all over the South, the 
more emphatically I find myself believing that— 

Among natural forces our two best friends are also 
our two worst enemies. 

We could not farm without fire 
and water. Under control, they 
may perhaps be properly called 
man’s two best friends. But un- 
controlled, they are almost cer- 
tainly our two worst enemies— 
uncontrolled water in our culti- 
vated fields; uncontrolled fire in 
our forests and “old fields.” 

I 

EING located in a rolling 

country and having taken 
over farm lands which had been badly abused under the 
tenant system, the problem of uncontrolled water has 
naturally forced itself constantly on our attention. And 
we have had the usual variety of experiences in trying 
to solve this problem. 

A few terraces have been laid off “by the eye,” only 
to demonstrate that the eye is one of the most deceitful 
things we possess and one of the least to be trusted in 
work like this. In one of the latest terraces we made— 
laid off with an accurate level of course—the water ab- 
solutely seems to climb out of a bottom and run right 
up a hillside! 

We have also learned the necessity of always making a 
terrace twice as strong as there seems any necessity for 
making it. There is an old story about a farmer in a 
cyclone country whose fences were constantly blown 
over until he said he would build one three feet high and 
four feet thick—and then if it blew over it would be 
higher than it was before! It takes something of this 
sort of thoroughness and “preparedness” to make a suc- 
cess of terraces. 

And unless a terrace is to be made right, it had better 
not be made at all. For the terrace will concentrate a 
lot of water at one place, and if it breaks through at 
some point and rushes down hill, the concentration often 
makes bad matters worse. 

Another motto we try to keep ever in mind is, “Look 
out for the little terraces near the hilltop—they are 
more strategic and important than the big ones near the 
bottom.” For a break in the highest terrace usually 
throws too much strain on the next terrace below it, 
and it on the next, and it on the next—till the whole 

group is ruined together. 

In repairing terraces a mistake we have to keep on 
guard against is the tendency of tenants and others to 
take dirt for the new bank from the bottom of the water- 
run—thereby making a depression and causing water to 
pond there, soften the bank, and wash right out again at 
the same place. The bank at the break should be built 
up 20 per cent higher than elsewhere and the repair dirt 
should of course be taken some distance away from 
the break. 

Another common mistake which greatly increases 
water damage is the failure to “back furrow” land fre- 
quently. Unless this is done the ends of the rows get 
banked up and this forces breaks across the rows them- 
selves. 

































































































CLARENCB POE 


II 
OvR experiences have also reminded us of the wis- 
dom of the frequent warnings by agricultural lead- 
ers against “sheet erosion” or the 
skimming off of thin layers of top- 
soil much as cream is skimmed from 
a milk pan. Many of us are prompt 
enough to stop a real “wash” or in- 
cipient gully as soon as we see it 
writing its ugly scar on the field, but 
we neglect a far more serious case 
of “sheet erosion.” 


And certainly in the South now 
as never before we have got to give 
increased attention to the care of the 
soil. So long as cotton brought good 
prices many thought they might de- 
pend solely on bought fertility, but 
outside of the new lands of Texas 
this cannot be done hereafter. The 
Opening up of these new lands, with 
the consequent increased produc- 
tion and decreased prices, must 
iorce all other areas to accept the 
sound doctrine, “Treat commercial 
fertilizers as supplements to wise soil 



















‘FE riendly Talks From Longview 


Are Our Two Best Friends Our Two Worst Enemies? 









Progressive Farmer-R, e 


Farm 





friend to a terrible enemy whenever it gets out Of cop. 
trol in any building. From my home I can see two lone. 
some chimneys where a good neighbor past middle lik 
invested his savings a few months ago to put up a hese 
for his old age, and having no insurance he cannot te 
build. And last month on Longview Farm a fire ca 
pletely destroyed our only building we had neglected 
to insure. 

Our two best friends among natural forces, fire ond 
water, do indeed become when uncontrolled oyy twp 
worst enemies—uncontrolled water in our cultivateg 
fields, uncontrolled fire in our forests and waste lands 
In a year like this when crops promise such small 
profits, may we not well give more attention to (1) more 
terracing and more humus to check soil erosion; (2) 
more fire protection plans to stop the destruction of 
trees in our forests and of humus on uncultivated fields? 
And incidentally, the further protection of an insurance 
policy should help safeguard every building we own, 


Clhe Ministry & Beauty 


Leave a Memorial of Beauty 

E TALK of “agricultural classics” by famoy 

poets and statesmen and orators, but here is one 
that was written years ago by a plain Southern farm 
woman for our paper—she was a tenant farmer’s wife 
at the time—which we feel like reprinting every year 
that comes. Alike for beauty of expression and nobility 
of sentiment it is hard to surpass :— 


By? CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 


for it.’ Failure to supply humus leaves much land so 
thin that, as one man said to me: “My land starts 
washing as soon as the clouds begin coming up!” 
III 

. problem of uncontrolled water as one of our 

greatest enemies affects landlords, home owning 
farmers, and the state itself. Many a landowner thinks 
he is getting some profit from land rented out when as a 
matter of fact his loss through soil washing is more than 
enough to offset all his yearly rental money—the land 
fast becoming too poor to bring in any rent. And thou- 
sands of landowners have themselves been as careless 
as this class of tenants. 

The state itself should also be concerned about the 
rapid destruction of its basic wealth—the soil. In my 
opinion the time is coming when every agricultural state 
will provide lower tax rates on land properly terraced 
instead of continuing the present policy of allowing 
lower taxes to the man who lets his land wash away to 
the perpetual detriment of the state and all future gen-_ 
erations. 





IV 
NLY nature can start a flood but man’s carelessness 
may start fires anywhere and almost any time. 
“One-twelfth of the forest land of this state is burnt over 
every year,” a forestry friend told me a few days ago, 
and of the forest lands visible from my home hill I be- 
lieve nearer one-fourth is burnt over each year. 

On Longview Farm our fire lanes nearly every sea- 
son stop a fire before it does one-fifth the harm it would 
otherwise do. And since leaves and pine straw are 
needed anyhow for bedding for barns and stables, why 
should not every owner of woodland make it a rule to 
get this material by raking fire lanes every year—strips 
or avenues fifteen to twenty feet wide raked clean 
across the forest? 


“T am still at an old homestead that belonged for 
several generations to the Blank family. It has now 
passed into the hands of strangers. The old family are 
dispersed and gone far away. But this place is a me. 
morial of them and especially of the lady who came here 
as a bride and lived here as wife and mother through a 
long and useful life. 

“Her impress is still upon everything, her spirit lives 
V anew in the recurrent blooming of her rose garden. Ia 
stranger, feel a kinship with her as I breathe their dewy 
fragrance. Today there is a flaming of crimson filies, 
amaryllis, against the green shrubbery. Though she is 
mingled dust with dust, the work of her hands lives on 
in the beauteous life of the lilies. At Easter time the 
white flags unfurled in all their purity, an emblem of the 
sweet spirit of her whose pure thought and innate love 
of the beautiful gave them, a perpetual gift of loveliness, 
to those who came after her. Early in the spring a 
myriad of daffodils, jonquils, and narcissi came up in 
great haste. Some bore trumpets and were trumpeters 
of the good tidings of spring. The eternal yellows of all 
the sunsets were within the hearts of them. Their fra- 
grance and freshness were divine. 

“The sweetness of one woman made possible all this 
loveliness. She is immortalized in the blooming of her 
flowers. And there is a lesson for me in all this ex- 
quisite loveliness; I, too, may live again in a flower, @ 
tree, or vine. Who of us but can recall even now moth 
er’s rosebush, or the hollyhocks and larkspur of the old 
home garden, the trees that father planted, the cedar at 
the gate, the poplar and walnut at the home lot, to say 
nothing of the individual fruit trees that had each a 
name and a personality of its own? 

“Now for the lesson. I have already planted some 
blood red cannas. They are growing fine and will con 
tinue for years and years. I am a rolling stone and 
gather no moss, perhaps, but I do try to leave each spot 
that I roll away from a little bit improved. At one is 
growing a clematis vine that blooms like a midsummer 
snowstorm of vapory white flowers. At another a Vit- 
ginia creeper covers a plain little cottage, changing it t0 
a fairy castle by moonlight. 


“It is easy to set a few fine, straight little trees in@ 
bare, sunstricken. yard of the rented place. They oe 
growing wild and free all over our dear Southland. Just 
a thought of those who are to come after us, 
that thought materialize by planting a cedar or maple 
or a vine or fig tree, or anything else of joy and beauly. 
It will make all the world lovelier and ourselves nobler. 
Do this. Do it now. No matter if you have only a wee 
to stay there, leave a memorial so that others who we 
there in the days to come shall know that it has some 
time been the abode of one whose soul was alive wi 
the love of God, of nature, and of humanity.” 


\ Thought “2” Today 


LITTLE mind is hurried by twenty things at once; 
but a man of sense does but one thing at a time a 
resolves to excel in it, for whatever is worth do at 
all is worth doing well—From Lord Chesterfield’s 
ters to His Son, 


HE almost criminal unconcern with which the aver- 

age landowner used to regard fire in his woods or 
éld fields is fortunately passing away. ‘Timber, like 
other things, may not seem valuable in these depression 
days, but it will be valuable again, and farmers are more 
and more coming to speak of their “timber crops” as 
well as their field crops. And fire often does more dam- 
age to a timber crop than an ordinary siege of boll 
weevils does to a cotton crop. 

Finally, too, fire of course changes from a helpful 








Poems of Nature and Country Life: 
“May Is Building Her House” 


vee poem not only reminds us of the beauty of May, 
but also reminds us how the earth transforms the 
death and decay of fall and winter into the resurrected 
glory of spring and summer :— 


May is building her house. With apple blooms 
She is roofing over the glimmering rooms; 
. Of the oak and the beech hath she builded its beams, 
And, spinning all day at her secret looms, 
With arras of leaves each wind-swayed wall 
She pictureth over, and peopleth it all 
With echoes and dreams, 
And singing of streams. 


May is building her house of petal and blade; 

Of the roots of the oak is the flooring made, 
With a carpet of mosses and lichen and clover, 
Each small miracle over and over, 

And tender, traveling green things strayed. 


Her windows, the morning and evening star, 
And her rustling doorways, ever ajar 

With the coming and going 

Of fair things blowing, 
The thresholds of the four winds are. 


May is building her house. From the dust of things 
She is making the songs and the flowers and the wings; 
From October’s tossed and trodden gold 
She is making the young year out of the old; 
Yea: out of the winter’s flying sleet 
She is making all the summer sweet, 
And the brown leaves spurned of November’s feet 
She is changing back to spring’s. 
—Richard Le Gallienne. 











building rather than as substitutes Rese: 
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Enduring the Depression 


HE depression is on everyone’s nerves. 
T the big daily papers carry many no- 
tices of people who have lost hope and 
heart and have ended their lives. 


While it is true 
that we are crea- 
tures of this mate- 
rial earth, it is also 
true that we are 
vastly more than 
that. There are val- 
ues that falling mar- 
kets cannot depress. 
It is well now and 
then to think of 
them. 


Wall Street specu- 
lations do not affect the value of pure 
human love. I am one of the people who 
believe that “love is beyond the price of 
rubies.” While it is hard to see our loved 
ones miss the comforts of life, and fore- 
go for a season the pleasures to which we 
have all become accustomed, nevertheless 
no wealth can match the uncoined gold of 
the heart’s affections. _There is, in reality, 
only one pauper on this planet, and that is 
he who has no love. 

x ok ok 





JOHN W. HOLLAND 


Two years ago I married a happy 
young couple. Recently I went to see 
them. They live in a plain little house in 
which is plain furniture, and in which 
plain food is served. They have anxious 
moments, for the young husband has had 
two reductions in salary. In the corner 
of the living room a baby three months 
old lay asleep. I tell you, these poor 
young people are rich in spite of the flat- 
ness of their purse. 


Another home, on the avenue not many 
blocks away, has plenty and to spare. 
The hard times have not affected this 
family greatly. There is an air of pros- 
perity in the external appearance of their 
residence, but the children are now being 
scattered because the father and mother 
have been playing the fool in flirtation 
and sin. That family is poor. 


Without the love that is in the world, 
the world would not be worth being in. 


* * 


Our hopes are strong enough to with- 
stand the depression. Faith is the cour- 
age to believe that things ought to be 
better; Hope is the feeling that Faith is 
tight. Let us older people reflect that 
these hard times are going over the heads 
of the young people and children. Many 
of them would not know the times were 
aq if we ceased to talk and bemoan the 
act. 


I was a youth in 1893-94. I remem- 
ber that I could not have a new suit and 
new shoes I wanted, but beyond that 
fact, it never occurred to me that any- 
thing was wrong. Doubtless my parents 
had a hard scramble to feed and clothe 
their seven children. They kept courag- 
eous hearts, lived on the sunny side of 
Hope, and the bad times soon changed to 


good ones. 
* * * 


God is not affected, nor His grace im- 
paired by a depression cycle. When you 
feel unable to go a step farther, read 
again the eleventh chapter of Hebrews. 
It is the Jewish Hall of Fame, and con- 
fais the names and deeds of men and 


women who “believed in God, and went 
forward.” 


The simple facts are that in times of our 
&xtremity God seems nearer to us than 
when the skies are blue and fair. Life has 
much to teach us, and many lessons are 
earned in hardship which ease and com- 


fort could never pound into our heads. 


As friendship proves its regal quality 
only in hours of need, in like manner the 
upward steps toward God are best found 
by bleeding feet. 


SK your fertilizer man to supply you 
with a mixed-goods nitrogen-potash 
top-dresser containing 10 to 25% potash. 
These top-dressers cost less per ton than 
straight nitrogen top-dressers, yet they 
usually contain more plant food. The nitro- 
gen in the mixture is more valuable as fer- 
tilizer because it is balanced with potash. 


The importance of using potash in your 
top-dressing is demonstrated by the results 
from more than 2,000 tests conducted 
throughout the Southeast during the last 
five years. In these tests the yield of seed 
cotton was increased an average of 147 
pounds per acre by using an extra applica- 
tion of 50 to 100 pounds of muriate of potash 
per acre. The following table shows the 
average annual increase in each state in 
pounds of seed cotton per acre produced 
by the extra potash: 








Pit 
Year Pi od Pcie ae Florida, Alabama 
1927 217 160 223 No tests 
1928 143 171 136 122 
1929 84 162 162 94 
1930 86 79 209 116 
1931 139 No tests 223 125 











Most cotton was poorly fertilized at plant- 
ing this year. It is more important than ever 
to insure a good crop at low cost by using 





We shall pass this hard, muddy mile, 


roads which God has for us farther 


“orry on! Soul of mine, carry on!” 


POTASH 








MIXED TOP-DRESSERS 
COST LESS — 





PAY MORE 


the proper top-dressing. To meet the pres- 
ent situation, leading fertilizer manufac- 
turers are marketing mixed goods nitrogen- 
potash top-dressers. 


Balance your plant food by using a high- 
potash top-dresser. Potash produces 
healthy, high-yielding cotton plants. . . sets 
more squares for bigger yields... prevents 
rust... helps control wilt... reduces shed- 
ding .. . makes bigger bolls and better lint. 


Potash puts the cotton plant quickly on 
the job and keeps it working hard until a 
full crop is made. Potash-fed cotton keeps 
growing and maturing fruit through wet or 
dry seasons, even under severe boll weevil 
conditions. It stays green later and holds 
its fruit longer, making full mature bolls 
that are easier to pick. 


Your top-dresser should contain 50 
to 100 pounds of muriate of potash per acre 
for cotton; 50 pounds of muriate for corn; 
100 pounds for peanuts; and 100 to 200 
pounds of muriate or sulphate for potatoes. 
All truck and fruit crops show a profit- 
able response to potash top-dressing. 


N. V. POTASH EXPORT MrY., Inc. 


of Amsterdam, Holland 


Hurt Building Atlanta, Georgia 


POTASH-NITROGEN 
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O THOSE of us living 

in the South National 

Cotton Week, May 16-21, 
is hailed with a mixed feel- 
ing of pride in our own prod- 
uct and promise for the 
future. Our pride comes from 
the fact that the South grows 
cotton to better advantage 
than any other section of the 
world. It is our crop and al- 
ways will be. But as it has 
been grown and sold in the 
past we have realized little 
clear profit from it. Now with 
cotton being popularized as it 
is and new uses being devel- 
oped we can hope for it to 
bring us a sizable return for 
our labor. 

Cotton is playing an in- 
creasing role in this summer’s 
styles since men have begun 
wearing cotton suits. And 
they are good-looking suits, 
too, beautifully tailored of 
pre-shrunk’ material that will 
be in just as good condition a 
the end of the summer as at 
the beginning. In Georgia 
every member of a Kiwanis 
Club was requested to wear 
one of these suits during the 
first week of May. Of course, 
he will be dressed in cotton 
during Cotton Week, and by 
that time he will have become 
so satisfied with the comfort 
and style of the suits, as well 
as with their durability, that 
he will want to wear cotton 
during the entire summer. So 
far, men’s suits are offered 
only in white or light tan, but 
doubtless by fall dark colors 
will be in evidence also. 


OTTONS of new texture 

and weave are to be featured in sport wear, tailored 
dresses, formal afternoon and evening gowns, and wom- 
en’s costume accessories including millinery, shoes, 
gloves, hosiery, bags, and scarfs. In almost every high 
school in the South the girls in the senior class will grad- 
uate in cotton. With the beautiful cotton lace, organdie, 
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batiste, and voile in white and 
pastel shades that are avail- 
able these girls should be bet- 
ter dressed than ever before. 
For the young girl at 
school or college there is 
hardly a more necessary arti- 
cle of apparel than a pair of 
cotton print pajamas to be 
worn for lounging, for reading 
or studying, or for entertain- 
ing at a dormitory party. Pa- 
jamas of tub-fast prints, sim- 
ply made so as to wash and 
iron with the least trouble, 
are the favorite type. The 
pair shown in the illustration 
is one of the popular types for 
which a pattern can, easily be 
secured. All of the edges are 
finished with bias trim in a 
color to harmonize or contrast 
with the colors of the print. 


\ E ARE also showing a 

photograph of a little girl 
wearing a wash dress that is 
entirely appropriate for a child 
of her age. This gay, all-over 
pattern with a pleasing 
amount of orange and green 
in it appeals to the child who 
loves color. The fullness across 
the front, held in by shirring, 
the short raglan sleeves, and 
loose collarless neck line al- 
low perfect freedom of move- 
ment. And it can be laun- 
dered as often as necessary 


Lounging pajamas of cotton 
are popular for the college 
girl. 


This little girl likes her dress 
ef gay colored prints. 


without danger of fading. All of these features appeal 
to the mother, too, who shows her faith in the pros- 
pect of having such a dress last more than one season 
by putting in a six-inch hem which can be let down 
as the little girl grows. This dress was designed by 
the Bureau of Home Economics where much help 
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is being given in the study of greater uses of 
cotton. 


UT not alone in the field of clothing is go. 

ton finding its place. The Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics reports the development of 
a suitable cotton fabric for curing concrete which 
has been tested in road construction and found 
to be fully satisfactory. Approximately 50,000 bales 
of cotton were used in the United States in. 1999 
in the form of cotton picking sacks, cotton picking 
sheets, and tarpaulins. And in 1931 approximately fiye 
times as many cotton bags were used for shipping pota- 
toes as in 1930. Consumer cotton bags are also being 
used for potatoes, nuts, citrus fruits, onions, and 
apples. 

In Florida and several other states, cotton bagging 
osnaburg, and many other cotton materials are being 
used for draperies, as foundation material for hooked 
rugs, for household linens, and in various ways in home 
improvement work. Another important use for cotton 
is in the covering of cotton bales with cotton cloth in- 
stead of burlap. At least 200,000 bales of cotton and 
cotton waste would be used yearly for this purpose if 
cotton were sold on net weight rather than gross 
weight. 

Last year more than 14,000 retail stores participated 
in National Cotton Week and reports would indicate 
that plans are being made for greater activity in this 
year’s campaign. 








Courtesy at the Family Table 


HERE is an old English prayer that is still good 
today: “Don’t let me worry overmuch about the 
fussy thing called I.” 

Did you ever attend a dinner where one individual 
regaled the group with a tedious recital of all the foods 
which did not “agree” with him, and did you learn 
that, strangely enough, these were the very foods he 
did not like? 


Perhaps you tried to steer the subject to questions 
of the day, but such problems as the Sino-Japanese 
war and international peace paled into insignificance 
as far as this person was concerned. With sheer per- 
sistence he probably plunged again into his favorite 
topic. So surely was he branded by the group that he 
might have had a placard on his back saying: “I am 
self-centered, I am selfish. What I eat and my prefer- 
ences are more important than what this group of 
people are thinking.” 

Time without number, discerning people have ven- 
tured a definition of good manners, but so far as I am 
able to determine, the following couplet has not been 
improved upon: “Politeness is to do and say the kind- 
est thing in the kindest way.” 


By SALLIE F. HILL 


Thus far no valid reason has been advanced for 
“checking” good manners in the family living room. 
Mealtime presents an opportunity for all the family to 
be together—it is the social our of the day. To be of 
most value every member of the family should make 
his contribution—whether it be by producing or pre- 
paring and serving food or by merely codperating in 
observing a regular time for meal service. Did you 
ever try to keep an omelet warm for someone who was 
late, or have you tried to keep baked Irish potatoes or 
rolls hot? If so, you know how difficult and unsatis- 
factory it is. Whether at home or in a boarding house, 
needless prolonging of meals or the clearing away of 
food is most unkind to those who have that work to do. 
I know one boy who frequently decides to read the 
newspaper from cover to cover just as meals are served. 


WE TAKE it that you are seated at the table, on 

time. Of course you will tell all the interesting, 
friendly news that you have heard, but if you die in the 
attempt, won’t you withhold the news (until after meal- 








time) that the best mule broke his leg, or that the wind- 
mill tower blew off ? 


Nutritionists are generally agreed that sad or shock- 
ing news interferes seriously with digestion. Remem- 
bering this, let us take some hour other than mealtime 
to discipline a child. 


you can express your appreciation for the work and 
care that has gone into the preparation of food by 
appropriate kindly references sometimes, and by eating 
the food. You will not object to new dishes or new 
ways of preparing the better known foods, for a wide 
acquaintance with food is one of the best evidences 
a broad general information. You will keep an open 
mind and try one time or more any food which you 
are expected to eat. 


How do we know that the foods we now eat are the 
best ones? Let us keep in mind that the Bureat 
Plant Investigation is constantly finding new foods 
try out in the United States. It is entirely pos 
that new foods may be found better in every ™ 
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than the ones we now use. After all, how do we KiQ® 
that the foods we now eat are the best ones? 
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May Household Hints 


ATER should never be used on 
waxed floors as it dulls the finish. 

x * x 
2. To save both the cover and the board 
tack a piece of asbestos paper to the end 
of the ironing 
board where the 





iron sits. 
*k Ok Ox 
3. If faded 


stripes on the 
awnings are 
painted with or- 
dinary house 
paint the awn- 
ing will last 
much longer. 
kok * 

4. A_ coffee 
pot or percola- 
tor should be 
washed with 
warm suds, 
scalded, and left 
to air each time 
after being used. Coffee or coffee 














grounds left in the pot will cause it to 
become discolored and will affect the 
favor of new coffee. 

x Ok Ok 


5, If a small child is not interested in 
sting, try seating it at a small table of 
its own with a chair high enough to rest 
its elbows on the table and low enough 
for its feet to reach the floor. Often dis- 
comfort causes it to fidget and forget to 
eat its food. ren 

6. Before storing winter clothes, have 
them dry cleaned or else brush them well, 
turning the pockets inside out, and hang 
inthe sun for a day or two. If they are 
then carefully wrapped in several thick- 
nesses of newspaper, folding the paper in 
at the ends of the bundle, and tied with 
strings so that they will not come un- 
wrapped, there is little danger from 
clothes moths. 

* * 

7. Keep nothing but ice in the ice com- 
partment of the refrigerator. It is one of 
the warmest places in the refrigerator. 
The space below the ice is the coldest. 
Since ice is placed in the refrigerator to 
cool it and this can be done only by melt- 
ing the ice, it is false economy to wrap 
the ice in newspapers. 


8 For summer use, the best type of 
window curtain is one that will let in 
every available breeze, is not harmed by 
sunlight, and can easily be washed. 

* *x* * 


9. A mirror in a dark corner of the 
room, so placed that it will reflect a win- 
dow, will do much to bring light into the 
room. 

x * * 

10. Serve fruits raw whenever possible 
to get all the vitamins. Even the very 
young child may take the strained juices 
of berries and other fruits but the skins 
and seeds may irritate the alimentary 
canal, 

* * x 

ll. Evaporated milk may be whipped 
and used as cream, First put the can in 
cold water, bring to a boil, and boil for 
= minutes. Then chill and whip while 
cold. 

x * * 

12, If food looks tempting and delicious 
when it is brought to the table, children 
will usually eat it without nagging or 

leading. 

x ok x 

13. Left over egg yolks dropped in a 
tip and covered with cold water may be 

fresh in the refrigerator for two or 

fee days. Or they may be dropped into 

bling water and cooked hard. Pressed 

ough a sieve when cold they may be 

Wed to garnish cooked dishes or salads. 
* * * 


M4. If a child has a comfortable chair, a 
Sood reading light, and plenty of inter- 
sting books, it is not difficult for him to 

| “quire a love for reading. 
eee aes 








1S. Bluish fruit stains left in after boil- 
| 8 usually respond to alternate applica- 
of strong white vinegar and boiling 


x* * * 








16 STATE LEADERS CALLED 
TO CLEVELAND 60 study oil stoves 


.. declare “High- 7 
Power” burner 
a revelation... 


Mrs. E. C. Bledsoe, Armstrong, 
Ala.sMrs.E.G. Harris, Guthrie,Ky. 
and Erin, Tenn. y Mrs. Louis H. 
Lane, Route A, Box 159, Mission, Tex. 
Mrs. Henry M. Middleton, War- 
saw, N. C. ¢ Mrs. Geo. T. Winn, 
Axton, Va. + Mrs. H. A. Brace, 
Lone Rock, Wis. 7 Mrs. Arthur N. 
Calkins, Harvard, Mass. 7 Mrs. 
Lottie Cridler, Route 4, Middleville, 
Michigan 7 Mrs, Ray F. Donnan, 
Waterville, Ohio + Mrs. Lawrence 
Foster, Route 1, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Mrs. W. D. Keemer, East Water- 
ford, Pennsylvania + Mrs. M. M. 
Melchert, Ottawa, Kans. + Mrs. 
W. F. Merrill, Winnebago, Minn. 
Mrs. Emmet Slusher, Route 2, 
Lexington, Missouri 7 Mrs. James 
Roe Stevenson, Cayuga, New York 
Mrs. A. Robert Rohlfing, Route 1, 
Farmington, Illinois, CHAIRMAN 
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Sixteen farm women traveled thousands of miles 
to serve as our Advisory Council. They brought 
461 years’ cooking experience to the study of our 
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N 
N co shi: 
CLES er completes yee new High-Power burner. 
z om x— Durability. feyou light The council worked four days with us. They spent 
ON sts, Cooks the hours cooking—dozens of recipes they considered 


the most severe tests for any stove. 


: *‘Remarkable”..“unique”..“a revelation” (shown above) and No. 504 (not illustrated), 
say Advisory Council reportsonHigh-Power “First Choice” for separate oven. See these new 
burner performance. All agree with the one High-Power Perfectionsat your dealer’s. Send 





who writes, “I do not believe there is any your name and address (on the margin 
stove on the market today that has more to I of this page) for free booklet. 
offer a homemaker in convenience, econo- = PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 


my, cooking ability and attractiveness!” 


Prices as low as $18.50 


The Council selected as their First Choice” 
range, ideal for rural homes, No. R-619 


PERFECTION st0v2é 


7651 X-2 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Obio 





ee 
Chill foods economically and make ice 
cubes with SUPERFEX, the Oil Burning 
Refrigerator. No electricity or other 
connections needed. 







































To Benefit by Our Guarantee of Ads You Must Say 

Caticura Ointment “I Saw Your Ad in The Progressive Farmer and 

Southern Ruralist.” 

To soothe and heal burns, cuts, 
rashes and all skin irritations i 


of childhood. 








Price 25¢. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 20B, Malden, Mass. 









STEAM PRESSURE COOKERS 
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Size8x10inches . 
er smaller If desired. ae ten pays for itself in one day’s canning. A mortgage lifter. 
or bust form, groups, land- C BARGAIN PRICES 


scapes, 





16, If you want a child's confidence al- 
: honest with him. Make only 
Promises as can be kept and keep 
you expect him to be truthful. 


or enlargements of any 
part of group picture. Safe 
return of inal photo 


anteed. Be 
SEND NO MONEY 32" =! phote 
(any size) and wit! i . 
our beautifal life-like enlargement, guaran- 
Pi ‘te plus 


‘ay 
Big 1éxz0-inch enlargement sexe. f5c 
pi tag and 






only method recommended by 
U. S. GOVERNMENT wa 
for canning of non-acid fruits, vegetables, meats, etc. 
LIVE AT HOME peat Hard Times. A Dixie outfit of- 
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pet animals, etc 








CAN IN SANITARY TIN CANS— 

1d SEAL WITH A BURPEE HOME CAN SEALER 
-1? The only sealer with can saver—uses each can 3 times. 
Write today for reduced prices and free booklet 
‘Building Bank Account with Tin Cans.” 


IXIE CANNER CO. 


Oldest and Largest Canners’ Supply House in the South 
DEPT. I ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
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GRAPEFRUIT BASKETS WITH MgNTS 


edding Breakfasts 


UNE is the month of roses and weddings but the 
plans for the wedding are all made earlier, hence our 
suggestions for a wedding breakfast should be given 

in May if they are to be of real help. 


While any color scheme desired may be chosen for 
decoration, the bride’s table, like her bouquet, should be 
all in white relieved by green foliage. This is the ac- 
cepted and conventional form for all seasons but if the 
bride is not to be seated at the table and a buffet meal 
is served she may add some delicately tinted flowers that 
carry the color scheme. White roses, white lilacs, dog- 
wood, white sweet peas, lilies of the valley, and ferns 
make lovely table centerpieces. 


If only simple refreshments are to -be served ice 
cream and cake are always acceptable. .In cities, ice 
cream may be purchased molded like roses. Served on 
small plates covered with lace paper doilies decorated 
with real foliage and with small green cakes with lily 
of the valley decorations, these carry out the floral idea. 


We are giving here several simple menus for wed- 
ding breakfasts or luncheons. Any of them may be 
served as a buffet supper before the wedding rehearsal 
or following a simple home wedding. 


We are also giving recipes for some of the most 
interesting dishes. 
Chilled Cantaloupe 
Half Broiled Chicken Potatoes Persillade 


Sliced Tomatoes Frozen Fruit Salad 
Peach Shortcake Crackers and Cheese 





Chicken and Clam Bouillon with Pimiento Cream 
Chicken Terrapin laffles Spiced Figs 
Asparagus Salad 
Half Cantaloupe with Peach Ice Cream 


Cakes Iced Tea 





Grapefruit Baskets with Mints 
Mock Lobster a la Newburg in Timbale 
Rose Apples en Surprise 
Quick Parker House Rolls 
Sour Cream Drop Cookies 
Coffee 


Cases 
Peach Mousse 


POTATOES PERSILLADE 

Scrape quite small new potatoes or cut large ones 
into small balls with a vegetable scoop. Boil until ten- 
der. Add salt just before cooking is completed. Drain, 
place in a saucepan with sufficient butter to coat all the 
potatoes, add the juice of half a lemon, and sprinkle 
with minced parsley. The potatoes should be well coated 
with parsley when served as they are dependent upon 
the parsley not only for their name but for their attrac- 
tive appearance. 


CHICKEN AND CLAM LON WITH PIMIENTO 


‘Wash and scrub 2 quarts soft-shell clams in shell, 
put in kettle, add 1 cup cold water, and cook till shells 
open. Strain liquor through a double cheesecloth. Add 
enough chicken stock to make one quart. Add season- 





By LOIS P. DOWDLE 


ings as needed and serve in bouillon cups, with pimiento 
cream. (Clams may be used as steamed clams.) 
PIMIENTO CREAM 
Whip % cup cream until stiff, add a few grains of 
salt, and fold in 2 tablespoons of pimiento after it has 
been rubbed through a sieve. Place a spoonful of this 
cream on top of each cup of bouillon. 


CHICKEN TERRAPIN 
3 hard cooked eggs 1% cups cooked chicken 
5 tablespoons flour 2 tablespoons pimiento 
1 teaspoon mustard 2 tablespoons green pep- 


1% teaspoons salt er , ; 
¥Y% teaspoon white pepper 2 tablespoons ripe olives 
3 tablespoons butter 1 lemon 


2 cups milk 


Mash the yolks of the hard cooked eggs, add the 
flour, mustard, salt, and white pepper. Mix and blend 
with melted butter. Add the milk scalded and cook 
until thick. Add the finely chopped whites of the eggs, 
the diced chicken, the pimiento, green pepper and olives 
cut in strips, and finally the juice of a lemon. Keep hot 
over hot water and serve in patty shells or timbale cases. 


PATTY SHELLS 


1 cup butter 58 cup ice water 


1% cups flour 

Reserve 1 tablespoon butter and shape the rest in a 
circular roll and put in the refrigerator to keep cold and 
firm. With the tips of the fingers work the small quan- 
tity of butter into the flour and add enough ice water to 
make a stiff dough. Turn out on a slightly floured 
board, knead for 2 or 3 minutes, cover, and let stand for 
5 minutes. Pat and roll % inch thick. Dredge roll of 
butter in flour and place in center of one side of pastry. 
Fold other side over butter, fold one end of pastry over 
butter and other end under butter, pressing edges to- 
gether. Turn %4 way round, pat, lift, roll 14 inch thick. 
Fold again, turn and roll, repeating until the pastry has 
been rolled five times. It is better to put pastry in the 
refrigerator for 15 minutes after it has been rolled twice 
and again after each succeeding rolling. In this way 
the butter will be kept very cold. 


After puff paste has been made and when patty cases 
are needed, roll the paste to % inch thickness and shape 
with patty cutter. Then cut halfway through each round 
of pastry with a smaller cutter. Two sizes of biscuit 
cutters may be used. Chill again so as to have pastry 
very cold when put into the oven. Oven for baking 
should be very hot at first, about 500 degrees F. or 
higher. If heat is stronger at the bottom they will rise 
to their full height before browning. After the first 5 or 
6 minutes, reduce the heat of the oven to 425 degrees F. 
and bake. Centers of patty shells may be lifted out, 
shells filled, and tops of shells replaced. 


GRAPEFRUIT BASKETS WITH MINTS 
Each grapefruit makes two baskets. Cut in two, 





-—Courtesy Jersey Ice * 
sream Co. 
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ICE CREAM MOLDED AS ROSES 





insert two toothpicks, one opposite the other and near 
the top on each half grapefruit. From % inch on each 
side of toothpick cut through the skin around the grape- 
fruit 14 inch from the top of each half, leaving the skin 
whole where toothpicks are inserted. Loosen pulp and 
remove and discard seeds, membrane, and _ toothpicks. 
Sprinkle pulp of each half with 1 cream peppermint 
broken in pieces and chill before filling shells. Bring 
the two strips of skin together above the grapefruit and 
tie together with narrow ribbon for the double handle, 
Insert in the knot a sprig of flowers, berries, or mint 
and place on paper doily on individual serving plates. 
MOCK LOBSTER A LA NEWBURG 

2 pounds haddock Slight grating of nutmeg 

% cup butter Y% cup milk 

1 tablespoon flour 1 pimiento 

¥% teaspoon salt 2 egg yolks 

1 teaspoon paprika Y% cup cream oe 

Few grains cayenne 2 tablespoons lemon juice 

Wipe the haddock with a damp cloth, remove skin 
and bones, sprinkle with salt, and steam for 20 minutes 
over boiling water. Cool and separate into flakes. Melt 
the butter, blend in the flour, paprika, cayenne, and nut- 
meg, and add milk. Cook and stir until sauce boils for 
2 minutes. Add fish and the pimiento cut into strips. 
Just before serving add the 2 egg yolks beaten slightly 
with the cream and finally the lemon juice. Serve hot 
in timbale or patty shells. 


ROSE APPLES EN SURPRISE 


1 teaspoon onion juice 
Dash of pepper 

8 small tomatoes 
Mayonnaise 
Parsley 





2 eggs, hard cooked 
2 tablespoons green pep- 
per (chopped) 

2 tablespoons pimiento 

4 anchovies, chopped 

¥% teaspoon salt 

Select the smail smooth tomatoes, cut off a slice from 
the blossom end of each, and scoop out centers. Chop 
tomato pulp, add chopped eggs, reserving yolk of one. 
Then add green pepper, pimiento, anchovies, salt, onion 
juice. Fill tomato cups with this mixture, cover with 
mayonnaise, and garnish with strips of anchovy, W! 
chopped parsley, and the reserved egg yolk rub 
through a sieve. Small sardines may be used instead of 
anchovies. ; 


PEACH MOUSSE 
1%4 tablespoons granulated 
v2 gelatine oe 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 


Soften gelatine in cold water and dissolve over hot 
water. Crush ripe peaches, add sugar, and let stand for 
1 hour. It is better to add 1 tablespoon lemon juice 
prevent darkening of fruit. Add dissolved gelatine to 
peaches, set in pan of ice water, and stir. When it ® 
gins to congeal, fold in the cream beaten stiff. Put™ 
mold, cover, pack in salt and ice, and let stand for 
hours. Remove from mold and ‘slice. Raspberries, 4? 
cots, strawberries, or crushed pineapple may be ™8 
place of peaches. 


1 pint rich cream 

Y% cup sugar 
% cup cold water 

2 cups crushed peaches 
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Oo oO ++ ALSO ON THE AIR: Tune in on the doings of Thomp- 
kins Corners, everybody’s old home town. Every Thursday 
evening. National Broadcasting Co.,. WJZ—Blue Network, 

en 
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Coast to Coast. 7:30 to 8:00 Central Standard Time and 8:30 to 9:00 
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TOO. JUST CHOCK FULL, 
OF ENERGY THAT YOu 
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"FOLKS, POST TOASTIES 
COME Now IN’ A NEW 
BOX, WITH A NEW 
FANGLED INSIDE 
WRAPPER. THAT KEEPS 
THEM SWEETER, CRISP- 
ER, FRESHER, SO ASK. 
For POST TOASTIES, 
—NOT JUST CORN 
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SNEED ’N ELMER GET THEIR MAN 
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LOOK , SNEED, 


































































’ | LISTEN,SNEED, (GOT AN im wa THAT NIGHT 
H# 5OO.REWARD IDEA HOW TO WIN THAT 
Gee WE COULD TWO BITS.-BZ2-B22! SLIP IT BACK pres 
j ELLYFANE ‘N NO= 
port BUY Ao | ga a 
Oe ee : =EY| | POH Boy, THIS DIFFERENCE 
wy ar} 7 — FIRECRACKER. ff TEE HEE HEE! 
Snetee | —— } JUSTS FITS. i 
ENOEIULER x % feast oe 





























1F YOU YOUNG UNS WANT : 
To EARNA REWARD, ILL |] BSS 
PAY YoU 25¢ To CATCH 
WHO EVERS A-HELPIN’ 
HISSELF TO THEM TEN 
CENT SEEGARS. 


































































































QuiCKk, SNEED WELL, YOU GO UP THE ROADI} 
FETCH A PAILOF A PIECE TOWARDS SORDIS, 
WATER, UNCLE 2 AND TURN LEFT AT HI 
MATT'S SOLD 

THAT SEEGAR! 
























BURN_.HIS 
WHISKERS, 
TEE, HEE, HEE. 
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; LOOK, HE'S GOT THE BOYS, HERE'S YOUR REWARD 
HOOT, ‘ 
| SURRENDER ern, TEE, ON FROM THE BANK— $499.90. 
a —— | HAD TO DEDUCT TEN CENTS TEE 
REWARD LOOK, UNCLE FOR THAT SEEGAR YOU for} 
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Quick new Energy... 


The Wake-Up Food! 


Have Post Toasties for breakfast tomor- 

















sl 
















pot tlt sang 

Se 
bo! 

~/ Send for 

Matt Thompkins’ 


Joke Book 


Attach this coupon to top flap from one package 
of Post Toasties and you will be sent Matt’s 
Meditations —16 pages of that shrewd wit and 
humor that has made Mayor Matt Thompkins one 
of radio’s favorite characters. It’s a riot of fun! 

























row morning — and every morning. Mil- 








lions relish these crisp, crunchy golden 





flakes of corn—so delicious with milk or 


Fill in completely, print name and address 


cream — so invigorating and refreshing. 









It’s the Wake-Up food — gives you quick Name 










new energy. Economical, too —a lot for 





Address 





your money! 






City. State. 
Mail to: General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. 
PFSR—5-15-32 


















© 1932, G. F. Corp. A General Foods Product 
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SOP... ta 
FLORENC 


For the big family or “just the two of 
you,” breakfast or any other meal is 
not difficult if you have a Florence Oil 
Range. A match and the stove is 
lighted, ready to fry, boil, or simmer 
with steady heat close up to the open 
level cooking top;—or bake delicious 
biscuits in the famous Florence Oven 
that browns but never burns. High, 
low, fast or slow, the heat is constant, 
clean,— always focused on the cook- 
ing and not wasted in the kitchen. 
This means cool kitchens on hot sum- 
mer days. ’ 

You will find new pleasure in 
cooking with a Florence Oil Stove — 
and new pride in its gleaming modern 
colors, its sturdy dependability. Your 
dealer has a style and size that will 
meet your needs — and pocket-book. 
Florence Stove Co., Gardner, Mass. 


Water Heaters. Oil-burning—plen- I 









ty of hot water whenever you want 
it. Easily installed — economical. 


Three-color Oil Range with Built-in Oven 





do your cooking 
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Always mention The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist when ordering. goods 
from our advertisers. 











SALLY 
CARTER 





HE face powder in your grandmoth- 

er’s bandbox presented only one prob- 
lem—how to get it applied so no one 
would suspect that she used it! She had 
only one kind of powder, if any—rice or 
cornstarch, white as chalk. It met none 
of the requirements of today’s face pow- 
der, but fortunately she didn’t dare use 
enough to get a bad effect. But neither 
did it do much good! She said she used 
it “simply to take off the shine,” but se- 
cretly she hoped it would give her skin 
the magnolia-petal fairness about which 
Southern poets wrote so thrill- 
ingly. 

Nowadays the face powder 
question is all important to your 
appearance, for the tint, weight, 
and manner of applications can 
almost make or mar a woman’s 
loveliness. It is a question you 
must let your mirror decide and 
one that requires personal ex- 
perimentation. But with so many 
brands of powder put up in the 
miniature sizes that cost only a 
few cents, experimentation is 
easy—and with beauty editors, 
beauty parlor operators, and manufactur- 
ers’ consultants all ready to help you, it 
becomes a very pleasant beauty game that 
is well worth while in the beauty rewards 
it offers. 


IRST, there is the matter of tint. 

The general rule is that your powder 
should be not more than two shades 
lighter than your skin and should tone in 
with your complexion to look natural 
even though the powder is lighter. Pow- 
der tints range all the way from white 
through the different shades of flesh, na- 
turelle, pink and peach, to the brunettes 
or rachelles and sun-tans. White and 
sun-tan powders—at opposite ends of the 
scale—are becoming to almost no one! A 
few very young, lily-fair blondes or red- 
heads can get away with white powder, 
and a.few dark brunettes or very sophis- 
ticated “in-betweens” look pretty well with 
sun-tan powder. But the great majority 
of us should shun white or sun-tan pow- 
der unless we want to look enameled or 
artificial. 

The flesh tints are the most universally 
used, but they are not the most univer- 
sally becoming, because the average woman 
who is not a true blonde has more yel- 
low tints in her skin than she realizes. 
The very fair blonde and the very 
young medium blonde may wear flesh, 
pink, or naturelle tints (you will find 
that most manufacturers have differ- 
ent names for the same tints). For the 
mediums and the brunettes, the brunette 
or rachelle tints are best. But—here’s a 
powder secret that has a tremendous 
beauty effect. By adding a bit of pink or 
naturelle to these brunette tints you can 
get a shade that tones in perfectly with 
the yellow tints of your skin, yet gives 
a warmth and glow that is very flattering. 
This mixing costs a bit more in the be- 
ginning but no more in the long run. 
Buy a box of rachelle (light or dark ac- 
cording to whether your complexion is 
light or dark). Add a teaspoonful at a 
time of the flesh or pink tint, shake until 
it mixes well, and keep trying it on your 
skin until you get the tint that looks best. 
If you have a sallow, brownish complex- 
ion this mixed powder will do wonders 
for it. For night use add still more pink. 
If you have a florid complexion a rachelle 





tint will do much to tone it down. In 
some stores you can get your face powder 








Powder fluffy, light. and airy 
Fine enough for any fairy, 
Powder pink or deep rachelle! 
Which for you, Miss Dixie belle? 


That All Important Powder Question! 


mixed to order for you and this is well 
worth while for beauty’s sake. 


HE question of a powder’s weight or | 


texture is a little more difficult for 
an amateur to handle. Several well known 
manufacturers have met the problem by 
making face powders in three weights— 
light for very dry delicate skin, medium 
for average skin, and heavy for oily skin. 
Some of them will send you samples of 
the different weights to try. But experi- 
ment you must because skin textures dif- 
fer so widely that no one can type 
your skin exactly. Your skin may 
be very sensitive and yet oily, or 
very dry and yet not receptive to 
a light powder. Some people with 
oily skin find that a heavy pow- 
der looks lovely at first, then in 
an hour or so mixes with the 
skin’s natural oil and cakes: on 
the skin. Such people prefer to 
use a light or medium powder 
and apply it oftener. They will 
find that frequent cleansing, the 
use of an astringent, and then re- 
powdering will help to give a 
smooth, creamy appearance. 

Often the way a powder applies and 
the lastingness of its effect depends on 
the powder base you use—but the pow- 
der base that is good for Jill is not al- 
ways good for Jane. Any powder base 
should be used very, very sparingly. 
Hundreds of women—and most of these 
are the ones with normal skin, neither too 
dry nor too oily—just couldn’t do with- 
out a vanishing cream, but just as many 
others report that vanishing cream makes 
their powder cake. The latter are usu- 
ally oily skin folks and the mixture of the 
skin’s natural oil and the vanishing cream 
causes the water in the vanishing cream 
to come out and form a dough with the 
powder. For such women a non-greasy 
lotion often proves satisfactory, but 
in summer they usually find that no pow- 
der base is needed at all and that the 
skin is made cool and receptive to powder 
by the use of an astringent or skin lotion 
after cleansing. The dry-skinned woman 
often complains that a vanishing cream 
seems to dry out her skin and make the 
powder look flaky. For such women it is 
better to apply one of the oilier lotions or 
cold cream quite a while before powder- 
ing and then wipe it off so that the merest 
trace remains to make the powder go on 
evenly, and cling with lasting smoothness. 


“pus ideal that you have in view so far 
as a powder’s texture is concerned is to 
have it go evenly and smoothly and stay 
that way without caking or looking artifi- 
cial. Any powder that does the opposite of 
this is the wrong powder for you regard- 
less of what the directions on the box say 
and only you can be the correct judge of 
the correct powder for your needs. 

In applying your face powder use a big, 
fluffy puff of wool or eiderdown. Fluff 
it on instead of rubbing it in, and use 
more than you intend to leave on. Then 
with a velour puff or a little powder 
brush remove the surplus, giving special 
attention to the creases around the nose. 
Do not powder the eyelids. Be sure to 
remove all powder from the eyebrows 
and lashes. And do powder your neck 
as carefully as you do your face! With 
your face powder carefully selected, care- 
fully applied, and carefully removed be- 
fore retiring or before powdering again, 
you will find that it enhances your beauty 
wonderfully. 





| Screw Band and Lid containing the ng. 
ural gray sealing composition. After th 
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Progressive Farmer-Ry a 
MODERNIZE 
your old Mason 
Fruit Jars with 

















MASON 
CAPS and Lips 


Consist of two parts — gold-lacquered 



















first year you buy only the inexpensiye 

lids—at about the same price as ordinary 

rubber rings. 

“SELF-SEALING’ 
PATENTED 





The original two-piece cap. Has the 
name “Kerr” on every lid. Get the gen. 
uine Kerr ‘Self-Sealing” Cap and Lid, 


POSITIVE 


AIR TIGHT SEAL 
Tested Instantly 





Tap the lid with g 


spoon. If properly 
sealed it will give g 
clear, ringing note. No 
guessing — you KNOW 
instantly. 


Kerr Home Canning Book, 300 Recipes, Etc., 1, 
Also Free Pamphlets, Steps in Canning, Ete, 
Kerr Glass Mfg. Corp., 510 Sand Springs, Ok, 


TIME TRIED AND TESTED IN THE KITCHENS 
OF THE NATION FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


EAD OUR ADVERTISING COL 

UMNS for new offers by our adver. 
tisers. Then write for their catalogs 
You'll save money by it. 











“BED BUGS!.. 
In My Bed!” 











ee eis 


“How awful . . . bedbugs! 
Whatin the world can! do?” 
Order some Bee Brand In- 
sect Powder. Put it on the 
mattress . . . in the joints of 
the bed. 

A few whiffs . . . and bed- 
bugs curl up and die. Kills 
ants, roaches and other in- 
sects, too. Odorless « «+ 
doesn’t stain... none 
poisonous. 

















Also: BEE BRAND 
LIQUID SPRAY 


nsec! Powe 


McCORMICK & CO.,Inc., Baltimore, Mas! 
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ovely Summer Frocks 
That Are Easy to Make 


UITE as refreshing as the flowers in May are the lovely summer frocks 

we are showing here. Handkerchief linen combined with printed lawn 
fashions No. 7537, which has distinctive and most pleasing lines. Plain crepe 
combined with printed crepe, printed voile combined with organdy, or one 
material for the entire frock, may be used. Designed in 
sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
38 requires 4 yards of 39-inch material with 34 yard of 
contrasting material for collar and belt. 











Seersucker, an old-time favorite, was used to make 
the cool and comfortable frock, No. 7535. Striped per- 
cale, linen, pique, or gingham are also suggested for this 
pleasing model. Designed in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 

and 44 inches bust meas- 
S ure. Size 38 requires 3% 
yards of 35-inch material. 

Number 7547 is especi- 


“0 ally designed for the jun- 
2 ior miss of slender propor- 

















T3555. tions who cannot be fitted 

c in the regulation misses’ 

Ai sizes. The deep yoke and 

cS a cowl neck are youthful and 
a most becoming. Puff 
{$— : A 

—— sleeve portions are cut in 

= = one with the yoke, and are 


finished in pull-up style 
with elastic run in casings. 
= Flared sections of bias cut 
join the slightly shaped 
1 panels of the skirt. A deep 
crushed girdle is attached 
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THAT 
FRESH FRUIT FLAVOR?” 


Gish this Champion Jelly Waher 






















“4,...Why not adopt this easy, modern, jelly 
making method that seals every last bit of fruit 
deliciousness into your finished jellies and jams?“ 


Mfrs VO Sehon 


NEBRASKA JELLY CHAMPION 





«© ¥ USED to love the fine, mellow odor my fruit juice until it is cooling in the 
of the cooking fruit juice that glasses! 

steamed around the kitchen of my “And since no fruit juice has time to boil 
mother’s old western homestead during away, I can get half again more glasses 
jelly making time. from the same amount of fruit. And I 
“But three years ago I read in a maga- save at least 2% cents on every glass, in 
zine that delicious-smelling steam, the bargain! 

caused by long boiling, actually resulted ‘Perhaps you can understand now why 
in mediocre jellies ... simply because [ shall never again make jelly without 
the long boiling allowed the fresh fruit the help of Certo. And let me urge you, 
flavor to escape in worthless steam. too, to try it at once. For with Certo you 




















7356 
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7547 





the waist, and tied at the center front. 
lovely summer frock. 


33, and 35 inches. 
inch material. 





to the skirt at the back in pointed outline, draped around 


Plain crepe, 


printed silk, shantung, or linen may be used for this 
It is designed in sizes 11, 13, 15, 
and 17 years, with corresponding bust measure, 29, 31, 
Size 13 requires 4%4 yards of 39- 


Pink and white striped zephyr with white organdy 
{| for the collar and pockets is used to make the dainty frock for a tiny miss, 
0. 7556. Seersucker with linen, gingham with organdy, pongee, and rep are 
i suggested. It is sleeveless and low in the neck. The collar may be omitted. 
This dainty co Pe agra coolness and comfort for the little wearer. De- 

1 in sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 years. Size 3 requires 1% yards of striped 
7 Material and 34 yard for collar and pockets. oats ' 
















tmer-Ruralist, 713 Glenn Street, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia. 


for women, misses, and children. Price 15 cents. 


patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The 


Progressive 


Price 15 cents 
For other patterns, send for Summer Book of Fashions containing 


















“So just out of curiosity I decided to try 
the Certo short-boil method described 
in the magazine. And the results of that 
first trial were simply amazing! For the 
flavor and color of my jellies were im- 
proved to an extent I had hardly believed 
possible! 

“Of course I saw immediately that the 
wonderful improvement in the flavor 
and color of my jellies was simply due 
to Certo’s short boiling time ... for with 
only a minute’s hard boiling, or less, all 
the original flavor of the ripe fruit itself 
goes right into the finished jelly. 
“Quickly, too, I found that with so little 
boiling needed, I can put up a complete 
batch of the most delicious jam or jelly 
in the world in only 11 or 12 minutes 
from the time I have finished preparing 





are sure to get wonderfully-flavored, 
prize-winning, economical jelly, just as 
I do, if you will simply follow exactly 
the Certo recipes which you will find in 
the booklet under the label on every 
Certo bottle.” 

* x * 


In the three years since she has been 
using Certo, Mrs. Schon has won 15 
jam and jelly prizes at the Nebraska 
State Fair. Her fine 1931 record in- 
cluded first awards on strawberry, black 
raspberry, cherry and apple jellies... 
each made with Certo. 

Certo is pure fruit pectin ...a product of 
General Foods Corporation ... sold by 
your grocer...and used by nearly half the 
jelly makers in the United States. Try it! 
© 1932, General Foods Corp. 
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“Secrets of the Jam Cupboard,” by Elizabeth 
a PR E E! Palmer, contains some marvelous new dessert 


e and salad recipes using jams and jellies. Let 


us send you this proven booklet free... . together with the Certo book~- 
lets containing 89 recipes for making prize jams and jellies. 
Please mail coupon to: GENERAL FOODS, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 





Un Canada, General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ontario.) C(P F 5-32) 











NAME 

STREET. 

CITY STATE 

PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS... FILL IN COMPLETELY 
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AMERICAN -MADE 
FOR 


AMERICAN 
FARMERS 


Arcadian Nitrate of Soda offers 
American Farmers five important and 
distinctive advantages: First, high 
analysis. Arcadian contains 16% 
Nitrogen guaranteed (equivalent to 
19.45% Ammonia). Second, lower 
cost-per-unit of Nitrogen. Third, im- 
proved mechanical condition. Arcadian 
is easy to distribute. Fourth, improved 
packaging. Arcadian is available in 
net-weight, even-weight bags—100 
Ibs. for convenience; 200 Ibs. for 
economy. Fifth, a domestic source of 
Nitrogen. Arcadian is produced in 
America by American labor. 

Order Arcadian from your ferti- 
lizer dealer. 


ARCADIAN 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by The Barrett Co. 


NITRATE of SODA 


The Guile Company 


New York, N. Y. 
New Orleans, La. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
San Francisco, Cal, 









NITROGEN 


is the GROWTH ELEMENT as 
essential tea the rowing Crops us 


somehioe aud rain 








' 
HAVE just given all of my vegetables 
a liberal side-dressing of poultry ma- 
| nure as far as the supply would go. I 
finished up with rabbit manure, a supply 
of which was given 
me by a_ neighbor 
who breeds these 
animals. I used about 
a bushel per 100 feet 
of row space as there 
was considerable lit- 
ter mixed with the 
manure. If free of 
trash a half bushel 
per 100 feet is a good 
application. This 
will be followed in 
two weeks with a side application of the 
quickly available nitrogenous fertilizers 
at the rate of one to 1% pounds per 100 
feet of row space. 





L. A. NIVEN 





Staking and Pruning Early Tomatoes. 
—My earliest tomatoes were set about 
April 15. I have already staked them, 
using stakes about six feet long, with five 
feet above the ground. These were driven 
down about two to three inches from the 
plants. I have tied the plants loosely to 
the stake with soft cotton strings. As 
the plants grow taller I will tie them at 
two other places. All suckers will be 
pinched out as fast as they appear, and 
when five to seven clusters of fruit have 
formed I will pinch out the tops. This 
method will give finer specimens and 
earlier tomatoes than would be the case 
without staking and pruning. 





Start Late Summer Tomatoes.—I like 
to make a second setting of tomato plants 
late in June or July for a late summer 
crop of tomatoes. To produce these plants 
I sow seed in beds between May 15 and 
June 15, taking care to so locate the bed 
that water may be applied in case of se- 
vere drouth. For this :late crop the 
Greater Baltimore, New Stone, and Mar- 
globe are excellent varieties. Because it 
seems to stand more drouth and hot 
weather I think the Greater Baltimore is 
probably the best of the three for the late 
summer crop. Where one does not care 
to risk transplanting during midsummer 
a good plan is to plant seed in the rows 
where plants are to grow and thin out. 





Start Late Summer and Fall Cabbage 
Now.—For late summer and early fall 
cabbage I am going to sow seed in beds 
right soon, and transplant in June. Those 
who prefer will find planting the seed 
where they are to remain or purchasing 
plants from commercial growers to be 
satisfactory methods. All Head Early, 
Succession, and Flat Dutch are three ex- 
cellent varieties for these late plantings. 
For late fall and winter cabbage I will set 
plants or plant seed in hills during late 
June or the first half of July. 


Fight Blister Beetle with Poison— 
Next to the Irish potato bug, the blister 
beetle, an illustra- 
tion of =which is 
shown herewith, is 
one of the most de- 
structive of the eat- 
ing insects found 
in the garden and 
flower beds. Any 
of the poison 
sprays or dust will 
control them, as 
they are rather 
greedy eaters. I 
use Dutox in the 
dust form, apply- 





| ing every three to five days with a hand 





dust gun from the time I see the first 
ones until they are under control. 

Help Seed Through by Breaking Crust. 
—My garden soil is a clay loam and 
packs after rains. To aid newly planted 





seed to come through I go over the top 
of the rows with a garden rake as soon 





Warmer Weather! 


Plant Now for Summer Vegetables 
By L. A. NIVEN 


after each rain as a crust begins to form. 
This is important with any kind of soil, 
and absolutely essential with clay soils. 
Of course, I am careful not to let the 
teeth of the rake go deep enough to dis- 
turb the seed. If a rain comes before the 
seed has been in long enough to start 
germination I run over the top of the row 
with a hand garden plow with the culti- 
vator teeth attached, running quite shal- 
low. 





Thin and Transplant Onions.—The 
onion seed I planted in March are just 
beginning to get some size to them, and 
I am going to thin them down right away 
to one plant for each three or four inches. 
Those pulled up will be transplanted, 
giving me five or six times as much row 
space to these as I had to start with. I 
shall cure and store these for winter use, 
depending on those grown from sets and 
Bermuda plants for spring and summer 
use. Bermuda onions and those grown 
from sets should not be depended on for 
storage for winter use, as they will not 
keep. For this purpose depend on those 


grown from seed or plants, and other va- | 


rieties than Bermuda. 





Wanted: A Home 


He who gives a child a treat 
Makes joy bells ring in Heaven’s street; 
But he who gives a child a home 


Builds palaces in Kingdom Come. 
—Masefield. 


HERE are two fine boys, aged ten | 


and fourteen years, asking to be 


given a home in a good Christian home| § 
where they can attend school and become | 
Both are part | 


members of the family. 
orphans. They are rather small for their 
age but are in good physical condition. 
There are no relatives who are able to 
take them and they do not want to be put 
in an institution. They are good boys and 


will appreciate any opportunity given 
them. 
Please address communications to L. 


S. S., care Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, 
Birmingham, Ala. 





The Raven Flies West 


(Continued from page 4) 
O’Neil put his rifle down. Martha was 
crying shamelessly. He watched her with 
growing uneasiness. 

“We'd better eat something and be get- 
ting on,” he said, finally. 

She agreed and wiped her eyes. They 
sat down.- For the first time on the trip 
they ate slowly. There seemed no reason 
for haste. The warning would reach 
French Lick by Harrigan; no surprise 
of the settlements was possible now. 
O’Neil could almost feel himself go limp. 
He was more tired than he had reckoned. 
When he got up from the fire, he stum- 
bled from pure weariness. 

As he looked down the back trail, the 
girl came to stand beside him. Almost in- 
voluntarily, and for the first time since 
that night by the Chickamauga village, 
he put his arm around her. She didn’t 
move. 

“Queer thing,” he said huskily. “There’s 
a Cherokee song been going in my head 
all day. Like this—”’ and he sang some- 
thing. 

It was a minor chant, with a strange 
and harsh melancholy about it. 

“What does it mean?” she asked. 

“There in Elahiyi you are at rest, White 
Woman. No one is ever lonely with you. 
You are most beautiful. Now you have 
made the path white for me. It shall 
never be dreary. Now you have put me 
into it. It shall never become blue. You 
have put me into the white house. 1 
shall be in it as it moves about. Verily, 1 
shall never become blue. Instantly you 
have caused it to be so with me.” 


. i 
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(To be concluded) 














MODEL 33 


Two lugs lock 
the bolt in place, 
making it safer 
than one-lug 
rifles. Rustless 
chromium plate 
on bolt, bolt. 
handle, and trig- 













ger. Fitted with 
special full-size MODEL 4% 
military-style Autoloader 


22 caliber 


Tue fun of 


shooting destruc. 
tive pests will pay 
you well. It will 
save enough poultry, 
grain, an rowing 
crops to pay for oneof 
these fine Remington 
rifles and all theKlean. 
bore cartridges you'll 
shoot. 


Uncle Sam bought 
millions of Kleanbore 
-22’s for our soldiersto 
use in rifle practice, 
Army inspectorstested 
every lot. Kleanbon 
gave the greatest 
demonstration of ab 
curacy ever made. 


The Army buys bul 
lets that are Lubri- 
cated because they're 
moreaccurate. Butyou 
can also get Kleanbore .22' 
with Silvadry (ungreased) bul- 
lets. Shoot either Kleanbore 
Hi-Speeds, with greatly in 
creased velocity and power,0t 
ordinary Kleanborecartridges, 
and you’ll never have to clean 
your rifle barrel. Kleanbore 
prevents rust and pitting 
Short, long, long rifle sizes 
Hollow point bullets for extta 
shocking power. 

Remember — more Klean- 
bore .22’s are sold than all 
other makes combined, Yout 

dealer has them and Reming 

tonrifles also. Write for circ 

larsto RemingtonAmmuat 
tion Works, 1130 Bostoa 

Ave., Bridgeport, Coat. 


stockand fore- ; 
end of genu- 
ine black 
walnut. 


$585 
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MODEL 12 
Slide-action Repeatet 
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Go to your Dealer and ask him! 
show you The Remington Stane 
American Dollar Pocket B® 




















editions as per list below. 








“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 
Alabama, and Florida. It will pay many advertisers to use other 


including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 
erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance, 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 


























































Own a farm in Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington, Crop payment or easy terms. 
Free literature. gamciie state. H. W. Byerly, 












Co.. Valdosta. Ga. 





13 Tomatoes; Marglobe, Baltimore. 


9.000, $6; 
pe Barliana, 
Stone: mossed, labeled, variety namec 
Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. $1; 5.000, $4.50. Frostproof Cabbage plants, early and  Postp 
5 prompt ship- 
Clements Plant 


late varieties, 75c thousand. Full count, 
Alabama ment. 100% satisfaction guaranteed. 


Favorite 
500, 


Improved Porto Rico Potato Plants. —From_ certified 
seed. 500, 75c: 1,000. $1.25; 


10,000, $10. 


ship. R. arrison, Coffee, Ga, 00¢ 


Edition— Circulation— et, Covered— Regular Classified— Display Classified — 
laint Georgia-Alabama... 175,000 Ga., Ala., and Florida 10c a word $10.00 per inch 
—— orale Vv Mississippi Valley.. 160,000 iss., La., Ark., W. bea ne tenes 9c a word $9. 20 per inch 
what e ; - Carolinas- Virginia . 215,000 N. .. and Virgini 13¢ a word $13.00 per inch 
“to use ae ee 25,000 a. Ww. ya. _ and E. Tenn... a a wend sid. 2 per meh 
DORBB SS 5 663006585 8 175,000 exas and So. Okla...........++ ic a wore per inc 
ee oe ALL FIVE EDITIONS 850,000 | Whole South.........ssseeseees 45¢ a word $45.00 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
Mail your ad P ge ong | ore Yous, ad set in larger type is more dis- 
publica a : P : : t . N 
yamiions same rate. Write plainly. Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. ioe ie hi ee eee 
POP OPE POP ODO DDO LO POO PODS & POPP ODL DOLL PO OPO LLP O DOO ODD PPOPELRE DOL LLDPE OLLI O OBR 
Farms for Sale or Rent Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion Potatoes Potatoes 


Porto tat Potato plants. $1 per thousand. Ready ee red skin Porto Ricin and Boone Potato plants: 
J. H ffe rh $1.25; delivered. 10,000, $10; collect, W. O. 











65c; 











































Ready.—Potato, Tomato, Pepper plants. Write John labeled: 1.000. Zic: 5.000. 


Bond, Palatka, Fla or duplicate shipment free. 
iy Rico Potato plants: $1, 1.000. Tomatoes, 75c. Georgia. 











oO e Oni 60c hundred, postpaid; $3.50 thousand, 
“ Potato—Tomat Cabbag mion proof Cabbage plants, early and late varieties; mossed, 


50. 
count, prompt shipment, 100% safe arrival of all plants 


Fairview Farm, Quitman, 


collect. Frost- 


90¢, 
Quick service. L. E. Deal. Bristol, — 


Waldrip, F ‘lowery Branch, Ga. 








Certified ee A Porto Rico Potato plants: $1, 1,000; 
a Pee Arnold, Purvis, Miss. Pure gertified Porto Rico Potato plants, 70c_ per 
: 0. TBe. 1,000. Full count of good plants, moss packed. Bibb 

1,000; 5,000, 75c. plant Co.. Rt. 3. Macon, Ga. 


Nancy Hall and Porto Rican Potato plants: 85c, 1,000; 





Porto Rico Potato plant 















































CENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS FOR SALB P Potat lant 000 + 5,000, $3.50. 75 
on the Marbury Plateau in Autauga County js Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Early and late varieties: Po eal ay a aTyEe: Blane: 1,000, alge ey ytd ey Cn eens abe sus Fits Millions to offer. 
tracts of 40 acres and up. Easy terms, Send f | were labeled; Ld thousand. eS pete aie orris Plant Farms. Baxley, Ga 
lists. ete. Potatoes. from certified seed: 500 5c 7 Growers excl 2 1 
— 0 TEAD LAND CO.. 5.000, $6. Tomatoes: large. well rooted, open_ field PORTO ico SOTATO ELANTS ine Petsto cleats, 30 ban sink akia: $1.10 thousand, 
Bor 2554 Birmingham, Ala. Phone 7-4141 ee 2 Marglobe, patiewe. gg on om Gtone: ane Regal Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga. 
mossed, labeled, variety named: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; . ~ 
=— 5.000, $5. F.o.b. Georgia-Kentucky. | Full’ count, $1.30 per 1000; 5000 or more, $1.20; delivered. Plenty certified Porto, Rico planis. 1,000, $1: 5,000 
prompt shipment, 100% safe arrival guaranteed. Ken- 2 ri up, 80c thousand. Good plants and quick service guar- 
Plants tucky Plant and Seed Co.. Hawesville, Ky. C. H. VOIGT, Route 2, Hanceville, Ala. anteed. Rainbow Farm, Bristol, Ga. 
“Fairview” Quality Plants.—Fresh from the farm to Pink skin Porto Rico plants, "government inspected: Improved Porto Rican Potato plants. inspected, well 
NOTICE: — IN ba be nay ge oS you, Tomatoes; large, well rooted, open field grown; 85c, 1,000; f.o.b. R. N. Olliff, Bristol, Ga. rooted: $1, Ro 000; 5,000, $4. 50; 10,000, $8. Shipped 
uyer is ec’ ay tra lobe, B: ; Sarlians : aN. > Ir: } 
ay pn As "the advertisers quotes a ‘‘prepaid Sen Wie aaa Bsns me ah ay Millions certified Porto Rican plants; 60c, 1,000; f.o.b. promptly. _M._N. f. N Ridley y._Grah ham, Ga. ———_—_——— 
price” in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- i 000, $1.25: 5.000. le : 10: 00 : Improved pees Baxley, Ga. No checks. Hilton Plant Co. Millions certified Porto Rico Plants, Prompt ship- 
Sal between our plant advertisers and buyers. Rico Potatoes, from certified seed: 500, 75c: 1,000, Million Porto ican Pouio plantas Teo lye 1,000: - ooh "55.50, Owen Herrin. = Het Ue. 5,000, $3; 
$1.25; 5,000. $6: 10.000. $ Ruby King Pepper:  f.0.b. cash. Kimbrel Plant Co.. Baxley. Ga : 











C ico Potat bunch 
See certified of oy Rican Potato sacgee $1 thou- PO ket aati forse Rico Pol ato plan's » bunch 
0 








We guarantee full S#nd: 5.000 up, 75c._ Ira Vickers, Alma, Ga. shipment. S. E. Teem, Rt. 6, Cullman, Ala, 
Improved Porto Rico Potato; large plants: 1.000, 90c; Porto Rico Potato plants: 75c, 1,000; collect; cash 
5,000, $3.75. D. J, Harrison, Blackshear, Ga. with order, Millions to offer. Count and quality guar- 








C. Mayers. Baxley. Ga. 
































500, 60c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $3.50, Mitchell Plant Co., area prompt shipment, 





Piva 
Thomasville, Ga. tucky Plant Co.. Owensboro, 











Plants That Live.—Tomato, Cabbage and Pepper: 1.000. $1: 5.000, $3. 50; f.0.b. 


Georgia-Kentucky. We ‘ 
full count and 100% _ safe 
of all plants or duplicate shipment free. Ken- prompt shipment. C. E. Morris, Surreney 


Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.35 thousand; postpaid, «anteed. J. A. Tuten Plant Co.. Bristol, Ga. 

















Plants of Quality.—With a guarantee of 100% safe Prompt shipment. B. E. Tucker, Cullman, Ala. Pure Porto Ri > , 
2 ,000, Tomatoes, 90c. whe u stalys ure Porto Rican Potato plants now ready. Any 
‘ “Raat ants, revald: 812 ss - arrival. Tomatoes: large. well rooted. open field grown: Certified Porto Rican Potato plants: $1. 1,000 f.o.b.; amount. 80c per thousand. 5,000 lots. $3.50, Satisfac- 
Georgia Marglobe, Baltimore, Bonny Best, Earliana, New Stone; $1.50, postpaid. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga tion guaranteed. J. I. Hughes, Rockingham. Ga. 
“Certified Porto Rican Potato and Marglobe Tomato mossed, labeled. variety named: 500, 85c; 1,000, $1.50: Chin on ans Bd 
plants, $1 thousand. Douglas Thomas, Odum, Ga, 5.000, $6; 10,000. $10. tae Porto Rico, Potatoes, _ Improved Porto Rican Potato piaats: 85c, 1,000; PINEVIEW QUALITY POTATO PLANTS 
from certified seed: 500, 8 5.000. $6. 5,000 up, 75c. D. T. Herrington, Graham, Ga. > Ric h ¢ A rate 
200 Cabbage. 100 Collards, 100 Tomatoes. 50 Pepper, ermuda Onions: 500, 60c: 1,000, $1: 6. 4.50. : ; ; Porto Rico, bunch and running vatieties, 
50 Egeplants; $1. postpaid. W. H. Branan, Gordon, Frostproof Cabbage: Wakefields, Dutches, Copenhagen. Big Stem pe Potato plants: 75c, 1,000. Porto Dooley (running), $1.60 per 1,000; 5,000 and 
Georgia. Golden Acre; mossed, labeled, variety named: 500, 60c; Rico: $1, 1,000; f.o.b. Screven. J. H. Harper, Screven, over, $1.40; prepaid. Can ship any quantity 


cboterlecat at once. Pineview Farm, Hanceville, Ala. 








>, ic ¢ a 00 5e. ; 
Sorby, Bice. 2otato. plants.) 1-000, 8c; Rs — a Nancy Hall and Porto Rican, pink skin or yellow 


— skin, $1 thousand; 5,000 up, 90c thousand; f.o.b. Mil- 


















Plant Farm. Lew 









































Ky. 
Cabbage. Tomatoes, Collards: 500. 75c; 1.000, $1.25. 
Pepper. Egeplants: $2, 1,000. Postpaid. Lewiston Frostproof Cabbage, each bunch fifty. mossed. labeled 
ton. Ga. with variety name. Jersey Wakefield. Charleston Wake- 


—— field, Succession, Copgaenom. Early and Late Dutch; 


ada Porto Rico Potato plants: 1,000, $1; 
$9. 





10,000, 000, lions to offer. B. J. Morris & Son, Baxley, Ga. 
Winokur, _ Ga. 





Cash with order, J. R. Batten, 


~ Crystal Plant Co.. Rockingham. 








Certified Porto Rico, Big Stem Jersey; balance sea- 
Porte Rican son, $1.10 thousand; over four thousam!: $1, 1,000. 





































































































































































ODEL 24 Spring svwed  Cabbege an _Oniane plants. ois postpaid a: 15e; veal 500, $1.25: i 000, $2. @nd Nancy Hall Potato plants, $1 per 1 000: any amount. Satisfaction guaranteed. I. B. Jones, Screven, Ga. 
varieties, postpald: o 5 ° iis nions: Crysta vax, ellow Bermuda. Prizetaker: Plenty red skin Porto Rico Potato plants, certified, rtified Porto Rico Potato pleats, well rooted: 1,000, 
ucoloass Plant Farm, Sulphur Springs, Ga. postpaid: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25: 6.000. $6. Tomato:  90¢ thousand. Quick service. John Olliff, Bristol, Ga. $1. oo! 5.0 00, j $3; “{0.000. $9.75. Pr mpt ‘sbipment, 
2 caliber Frostproof Cabbage, Bermuda Onions, Peppers, Egg- a oe Ronee: ee as Pag Re labeled Safe arrival guaranteed. J. G. » BF. Pembroke, Ga. 
plants, Tomatoes. 500 mixed any, way. $1: postpaid. Potitore. June Pink, McGee, Warliana Gait State LENTY CERTIFIED Certified Porto Rico (bunch and running), $1.25 per 
fun of I A Market. Early. Detroit: postpaid: 100. 0c: 200. 75c: = PORTO RICO POTATO PLANTS READY 1,000; postpaid. Nancy Hall and Dooley,” $1.50 per 
destruc Porto Rico Potato plants, state inspected: $1. 1,000. 300, $1; 500, $1.50: 1,000. $2.50. Pepper, mossed and $1.00 thousand. Rush orders 1,000; prepaid. Cupp Plant Co., Rt. 1, Cullman, Ala. 
é Orders filled catly. Saltimore and New Stone Tomato labeled; Chinese Giant. Bull Nose. Ruby pg beh puree c a VECeras Certified Nancy Halls and Porto Rican Potato plants, 
will f plants; $1, 1.000. McElveen Farm, Groveland, Ga. Se. ik 100, 75c: 200. $1: 500 . $2: 1,000, WOODS FARMS, BROOKS, GA. shipped day order received, $1.25 thousand; prepaid. 
- It will Millions Porto Rico Potato plants, bide a see 500. $1. Fico ae era pase "Full, aa i ki RB : Satisfaction guaranteed. Malcolm Duke, ‘Dresden, Tenn. 
spected; 80c per thousand, any amount. Jakefield Cab- “1 ; ¥ Government inspected red skin Porto Rican Potato 2 "gaa : gers 
h poulity HH fee nants, S0e thousand, "G."A. Carter, Hockincham, Prompt shinment. safe arrival. satisfaction guaranteed: yisnis."$i per 1,000; £00, Broxton, tar Ds Kirkland, For Sale Genuine Porto, Rican Potato plants, state 
prowing —— % ieee Aaa Aaa € fleld aaa ie ai Porto. Rican Potato plants; ailiaen inspected; $1, thousand; cash with order, J. H. Walker. Screven, Ga. 
r oneot a iipmens 4 —— Bae ate: hy Reo and ars "Selected 50 to aN en Mtixed. colera labeted 1.000; 5.000. 90c._ Bayett_Brokeraxe_Co.. Bristol. Ga. Pink and yellow skin, government inspected Porto 
emington 5000. $2 30. . Cabbage plants at same price. H, C. separate. Good delivery guaranteed. Cabbage: Jersey Certified Porto Rico Potato plants: 1,000, 75c; post- Rican Potato plants: 1.000; f.0.b. Plants ready 
lowe, Rt. 2. Fi rald. Ga. a * "Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield. Pls at Duteh and Copen- 48@. express collect. Allen-Griffith Plant Co., Calvary, April 15th, Count guaranteed. Keels Plant Company, 
rhe Aleaa- eine 2- Piteneceid. hagen; postpaid: 100. 30c; 65e: 500, 90c; 1,000, Georgia Alma, Ga, 
1) . + . . . . 
Bes you'll melitons frostproof Cabbage plants: 60c. 1.000. To- 1.50; express, 60¢ thousand. Bermuda Onions. White Government inspected Potato plants, dollar thousand 
mato, $1; Bermuda Onion, $1; certified Porto Rico Po- ar i Yellow tpaid 500, 80c; 0, $1.30: te , Ae ts . - 
tato, $1; Ruby mine Pepper, $4; or 50c, 100. Whole- 0 0, $3: express, 60c thousand. By Ay Thal: Ouum, Geen next day after received. Dred Watson, ALL VARIETIES 
sile Plant Co.. Quitman, Ga. Suaane. Marglobe, Earliana, June Pink, Bonny Best; oe + : POTA’ N 
a bought Took!—40 million extra fine spring. grown Cabbage Pcstpaid: 100, 35c; 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; Porto Rican Potato _ plants: $1. 1,000; delivered. CERTIFIED POTATO PLANTS 
<leanbore plants; Wakefields, Golden Acres and Copenhagens, ¢XPress. $1 thousand. asta Pepper; Ruby King, Ruby Special prices to dealers. Leroy Bowen & Co., Baxley, Count and quality guaranteed. Immediate 
Idi Cod. 60¢ per thousand: 5,000, $2.50. Satisfaction Giant, Chinese Giant. California Wonder, Pimiento Georgia. shipment. Any quantity, $1 per thousand. 
sOldiersto guaranteed. Stokes Plant Co.. Fitzgerald, Ga. and Hot Cayenne; postpaid: 50, ; , 50c; 500, “Nancy Hall plants; the best: $1.25 thousand. deliv- n “ye > Spee 5 ' 
A. $1.50; 1.000, $2.50: express, $2 thousand. Black Beauty ae fle ooo + x TRY US—GET YOUR PLANTS AND 
practice, ; ered. Large orders less. Carl Parks & Co., Gleason, 
Inspected Potato plants: $1, 1,000. Certified Mar- Egsplant same price as Pepper. Early Snowball Cauli- + Tiieesa a : AS, Seen A SQUARE DEAL 
rorstested globe. Beauty. Baltimore Tomato plants, Bermuda On- flower, postpaid: 50. 35c; 100, 60c: 5 $2: express, eee ee 
ion and Cabbage plants: 75c. 1,000. Prompt shipments, $3 thousand. Porto Rico Pots postpaid: 100. 30c: Tyre Plant Co.. Coffee. Ga.—Improved Porto Rican Bonded Dealers and Growers 
lean , : 
. Sand Mountain Plant Company, Valdosta, Ga. 300. 65c; 500, $1: 1,000, $1.75; express, $1.25 thou- Potato plants: $1 an 1.000; 5.000 or more, 75c. Cash EAGLE PLANT CO. ALMA, GEORGIA. 
greatest et sad purple skin Putte | Rico o Potato real TSe, sand. FE. A. “Godwin. Lenox, with order. 
unch Porto Rico: $1.40, 0. eh i o- 3 5 , —-. ih ci ‘ Certified Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.60 thousand; Pure red skin Porto Rico Potato plants, certified: 
10n 0 a mato: 75c, 1.000. Ruby King Ro $1.50, 1,000. es eohroen es Better Plants. Frostproof Cabhage, postpaid; cash with order. S. O. Quattlebaum, Rt. 3, 1,000, $1; 5,000 up, 90c. Guaranteed count. quality. 
4 leading varieties, also Savoy and Red Cabbage; Table . 
made. Prompt shipments. Blarney Plant Co.. raxle, ‘Ga. Beet and Collard; oprepald: 100, 40c; 500, $1: 1,000, Hancevilie, Ala. _ Orders shipped same day received. J, A. Olliff, Bristol, 
Posto Rico Potato plants: $1.25, 1,000. Stone and $1.75; collect: 1,000, $1; 5,000 and over, 75c per 1,000. eorgia. 
buys bul ag aed ads 500, 65c; a 1,000. Pimiento Yellows, reowting Labbage, . fF soon, ant an need: PORTO RICO SWEET POTATO ‘PLANTS ~ Porto Rican Potato plants from our selected vine 
a uby King Pepper: 500, 70c; $1.40, 1,000. Hot  prepaic : 2; collect: $1.10; rtified and pure, and plenty of them. grown seed stock: 1,000, $1 000, $4.50: 10,000, $8.50. 
‘e Lubri- same price. All postpaid. R. Chanclor, Seville. Ga. pina rg =: é mee 3 “ee. Early org ages a , 1.25 per 1,000 i We guarantes count and as ity. Strickland Plant Co., 
; “es T, paid: ic, 990, de; aU; Cc -000, “ ‘ Mershon, Ga 
se they're Porto Rican Potato plants: $1, 1.000. Tomato plants $2.50. Green Sprouting Broccoli, prepaid: 100, 50c: 500. 
e. Butyou fom certifi! seed: Marglobe. Baltimore, Bonny: 500, $1. 50: 1,000, $2.50; collect: . $1.50. Tomato: Break THOMSON SEED FARMS, LLOYD, FLA. Pink skin Porto Rico Potato plants, Georgia-Alabama 
. Te; 1,0 $1. Ruby King, California Wonder Pepper 9’ Day. Bonny Best. Florida Special. John Baer, Mar- certified, $1.15 thousand: postpaid. 4,000 up, express 
ore 22's plants: 300, $1; 1,060, $1.75. Sims Potato Plant Co., globe, Brimmer, Greater Baltimore and Stone: _ prepaid: Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, 75c thousand, prepaid, 95c thousand; collect, 75c. J. C. McDonald, 
ased) bul- Pembroke, Ga. a oo ee ee, 500, 50: 1,000, $2.5 collect: Sate toner. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. J. Boutright. Valdosta. Ga. 
, Plants Ready.—Marglobe, FEarliana, Stone, Balti- 1,000. $1.75; 5.000 ‘and over, $1.50 per 1, 000. ‘Peppers: tockingham, Ga. es “eons . “a . 
‘leanbore more, Red Rock Tomato: 75c. 1.000, Porto Rico Potato: a ‘Pi Ruby yoy onneents weeaer. sane Genuine certified Porto Rico Potato plants, from grade on Sa nee Deeat pes Sette BS Rei Biante, 
reatly in- i 1,000. Pepper and Eggplant: $1.75, 1.000. Add eater. rye and Red _ are (ho' Wapeie: 50. A seed, $1.25 per 1,000; postpaid. Ernest R. Neel. LA ae fs , os ee Calm he aie. seen 
Dostage 50c per 1,000 plants. Lakeside Plant Far 40¢; 250, $1.25; 500, 3.50; col- Re 6. Cull ‘Al April 15. Full count guaranteed. G, D, Chandler, 
power, of Lakeland, Ga les ” : oe ° arm, ject: 1,000, $2.50. Black Beauty Egepiants same price SB Hanceville, Ala. 
id - as Pepper. Sweet Potato: Porto Rico. Early Triumph, Porto Rican Potato plants. $1.35 per 1,000. Spanish : ee ee 
artridgés, Millions Porto Rico Potato plants. certified, 75 cents Big Stem Jersey: prepaid: 500, $1.25; 1.000, $2; eol- Boone, $1.50; Bunch Porto Ricos, $2. Ray Hemphill, Improved red skin Porto Rico Potato plants. govern- 
e to clean t ind; any amount wanted. Ruby Giant and Bell lect, $1.25 per 1.600. “oe plants guaranteed. Schroer Flowery Branch, Ga. ment inspected, chemically treated. moss packed, full 
> Pepper plants. 35 cents hundred or 25 thousand. Plant Farms, Valdosta. Ga rr r count; immediate delivery. $1. 1,000. Colony Plant 
 leanbore Quality and promptness guaranteed, Carter Plant Co. —_—_———_ — Millions guaranteed pure. inspected Porto Rican Po-  (.. Fitzgerald. Ga. 
icting ham, Ga F : is Ge eis A tato plants: $1.25 thousand, delivered. James Chaun- 
—— - r m cey. Sereven. Ga. 
Porto Ri D é : : ; 
ifle sizes 5000 “se: 10-000. "$11. oy Berg FR ma fas Geraniums.—Two dozen nice young plants which will Se hee he sleats: - oe at PORTO RICO POTATO PLANTS 
: © ° F y 7 y 3 1 i t ‘ash wit rde iriffis & , ~ salen . 
for or ae oy Sy OS ah Bag EM AF a 79128 Any po nag ag ne galls age noo Bg Screven. Ga, eee 7 GROWN FROM CERTIFIED SEED 
the day receiv 3 ¢ nium Company, Springfield, Illinois. by it Sie ee RR: eur oe 
Kl wo Oren Srothers._ Pembroke Gt Nancy Hall plants. roots wrapped in paper: guaran- Full count. Roots moss wrapped. Safe 
e Kiean- Leading varieties frostproof Cabbage plants: 75c, Potatoes tedd full count. $1 thousand, delivered. Parks & delivery guaranteed. Twenty-four hour 
than all Lom Berm Galoa. ae 4 straw pet. Se: Toe i. —— ‘ a © a teen estiniee Maddox, Gleason. Tenn. service. 1,000, $1.40; 5,000, $6.50; 10,000, 
r co Swee otato, H uby t t ts, 75c. a d, Reidsville, ° 
ed, Your fies $4; or 50c, 100. Now shipping every day. Sate ie 9 vo Seely ee Early Triumph Sweet Potato plants, $1.25 thousand. $12.00; 20,000 up, $1. 00. 
2 ifiction Suaranteed, Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Porto Rico Potato vlante. $1. Padsett & Carter, gg 5 os ea 5 pa heaviest producer, L, T. J. S. BURGESS & COMPANY 
po circu a Soe. S&S, ——— _—— : are Pembroke, Ga. 
for age, Tom _ Porto ee. Nancy A: ull plants, bred up anc el¢ 
a ak Wakefield. Flat Duten 00, Ter 000, s1:25¢ presale ae ae SF Remmed: somal. R. J. Fossett.  sciected: 1 $1.25: 5,000 up, $1.10; delivered. 'T. M. Certified Porto Rican and Big Stem Jersey Potato 
Amm $2; collect. Marglobe, Greater Baltimore To- miey 8. Williams, Fonte Pine, Ala. plants, $1 per thousand. Strong plants, prompt deliv- 
0 Bostoa Mato’ Dlants: 500. 75e: 1.000, $1.25: prepaid.  60¢ Potato lants, $1.25 per 1,000; delivered. Cupp, Rt. 1, ery, full count guaranteed. J. Telford Altman Plant 





Det thousand, express collect. Satisfactory delivery Cullman, Ala. 











rt, Cont. 











Matanteed, Allen- Griffith Plant Co.. Calvary. Ga. 
Plants That Grow.—The kind you will like. Good, 52s: Baxley. Ga 








Cabbace, Bermuda Onions: 200, 50c: 500, Farm. Baxley. Ga. 
$1.5 5,000. 





+ 1,000, 


Plants, straight from grower to you. Tomatoes. Porto Rico plants: 5.000, $3.75. 


Porto Rican peiate plants: 75c, 1,000. J. 


G. Purcell 


with order; $1 shipped c.o.d. Quick shipment. Baxley eT eee 
srokerage Co., Baxley. Ga. Certified Porto Rican Potat> Plants from selected 


Porto Rican Potato plants. 90c per thousand: cash (Company, Alma, Ga, PS eros 








~ Southeastern Plant 


ernment inspected: 75c, 1,000; lots of 4,000 or more. Walden, Blackshear. Ga, 











Peppers, jPeeplant. Porto 
500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50, 





Be 5%, Potatoes: 100. 50 Porto Rico Potato plants: 
7 : 








1,000, $1; 


f.o.b. Eason 


Frank Harris, Baxley, Ga. 


seed stock, 75c thousand. All orders filled promptly. 
Improved pink skin Porto Rican Potato plants. gov- Reference: Blackshear Bank, Blackshear, Ga. 0, C. 























0, $2. All Drepaid. List free. Plant_Co., Baxley. 
Ponta, Texas ks Certified Porto Rico Potato plants: 
ye, O a 
ble Plants.—Cabbage. Collard. Table Beet. 50e TB 
h rly and late Tomato, $1.25 per 1.000. Porto Rico Potato Dlanta, 
Plants. leading varieties: $1.50 per 1,000: 5.000 Brokerage Co., Bristol. Ga. 


90c. 


1,000, f.o.b. 


75¢ per ; 1,000, Bristol 


Millions certified Porto Rico Potato Bees red skin 








» $1.25 per 1.000, Exgplants, $2.50 per 1,000 " > 
SF ag figure in proportion. Sweet Potato plants, 5 eee Pee el planta: 
lo and Big Stem Jersey: $1 per 1.000. Good = : 







1,000, 85c; 


5,000, $3.75. 


$1 








and prompt shipment. Reliable Plant Farms, Porto Rico Potato ~ amp 
» Ga. Evergreen Nursery, 






$1.25, 
Gainesville, Ga. 





1,000; 


delivered. satisfaction or money back. Leon Carter, Rockingham, 
Georgia. 


STATE CERTIFIED SLIPS READY and pink skin, or Yellow Yams. at 90c, 1,800; 5,000 
Porto Rican, red or pink skin, or Rhy ted up: 75c, 1,000. Nigger Killers, $1.25 per 1,000. Farm- 
Yams and Early Triumph. | $1, 1,000; 5,000 ers plant Co., Alma, Ga. 
up: 80c, 1,000, Prompt shipping guaran- Certified improved Porto Rican Potato plants: under 
teed. TURNER PLANT CO., Alma, Ga. five thousand, 90 cents; over five thousand, 80 cents 

per thousand. We are plant growers and guarantee 
Pure Porto Rican Potato plants now ready to ship. shipment day order received. Dixie Plant Growers, 
per thousand; five thousand lots, $4.50. Guarantee Saxley. Ga. 





(Classified Ads continued on next page) 






















































































ere Cane 
Gold Medal Syrup.—Syrup Cane seed; 5 pounds plants 
acre; 90c postpaid. For larger quantities write, Dia- 
mond Hill Farm, Level Land, 8. C. 
Chufas 
Potatoes 
shuts see sale. J. Ro Williston, Fla, 
Porto Rico (running and bunch), Nancy Hall, $1.50 —Chufa_seed for sale. J. I. Hoss. W stad 
per 1,000; delivered. True to name and large enough “Extra select Chufas: $1 peck; $3 bushel; delivered. 
to set out, Prompt delivery. Weeks & Howard Produce E. L. Curenton, Samson, Ala. 
Co., Box 150, Cullman, Ala. a 3 3 dele ei 
Certified Porto Rico and Big Stem Jersey Potato Crotalaria 
plants. Millions ready. $1 per 1,000; 5,000. $4. . ; 
Quality, count, promptness guaranteed, American Plant Crotalaria Spectabilis. —Scarified seed, $12 per cwt. 
Co.. Incorporated, Alma, Ga, Winterburg. Madison, Fla. 
Crotalaria Spectabilis: 100 pounds, $12.50. Beggar- 
weed: 100 pounds, $24, Edvild Dyre, Madison, Fla, 


CULLMAN COUNTY CERTIFIED 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
Running and Bunch Porto Rican Varieties. 
Nine years experience in Certified Plant 


growing. 1,000, $1.60; 5,000 or more, 
$1.40. These prices are delivered prices 
to you. 
W. L. BOWLING & SON 
Route 1, Hanceville, Ala. 





Porto Rico 
4,000 up, 
McDonald 


certified 
postpaid, 
colle t. 75ec. 


Pure strain Georgia-Alabama 
Potato plants, $1.15 thousand; 
express prepaid, $1 thousand; 

Alexander, Valdosta, 

Order your Porto Rican Potato plants from 
Baxley, Ga. Ten years experience 
assures you of high quality, $1. 
90c thousand. 





Mayers 
. in grow- 
plants 1,000; 
five thousind up, 


Porto Rico and Boone Potato plants; 
fied. Now ready. Shipped promptly. 
taailed ; $1.25 thousand, expressed; 10,000, 
ville Plant Farm, Gainesville, Ga. 


Porto Rico Potato Plants for Sale. 





inspected, certi- 
$1.50 thousand, 
$10. Gaines- 








eae a in- 
plant. 











spected, 85c per thousand, f.o.b. m packing 
Guaranteed to be both packed rig cht and ‘shippe d right. 
Dr. J. Lawton Tyre. Screven, 

CERTIFIED 


Pork. . ©: RICO 
FOLATO-PLANTS 


service. $1.25 
Cash with 


better 
Baxley. 


and 
f.o.b. 
Dun, Bradstreet or Bax- 


Better quality 
per thousand, 











Spectabilis, best summer soil legume mows to South- 
east. Good for groves, orchards, vineyards, fields. Sow 
seven pounds to acre. 25 pounds at 30c; 100 pounds 
Fla. Special prices larger 






















at 25c; f.o.b. Monticello, 
quantities. Florida Crotalaria Company, Gainesville, 
Florida. 

Grass 

For Pastures.—Carpet Grass. etc.. at depression 

prices. Free booklet. Lamberts. Darlington. Ala. 
Kudzu 

Plant Kudzu Seed Now. moe sample and bulletin, 

Eugene Ashcraft. Monroe. N 
Sndiiaien 

Common, Kobe, Korean, Attractive prices. Lam- 

berts, Darlington, Ala. 
Peanats 

Small Red Peanut seed, 4 cents a pound; postpaid. 
J. M Thomason, Natural Bridge, Ala. 

Selected, recleaned ; fine for seed or roasting Ala- 
bama Runner, $2; Small Spanish, 50 per hundred 
pounds, Field Pe 18, mixed, 65c: Black. White and 

$1 per 60 pound bushel, 


Speckled Crowder and Brabham, 
W. R. Strickland, Clio, Ala, 





Peas 


Mixed Peas, 60¢ bushel Orrville Mercantile Co., 


Orrville, Ala. 
For Sale.—1.000 bush 
Plyler. Misenheimer. 
Whippoorwill Peas 





clean Peas. C. D. 








Priced to sell. Write for prices. 


















































order. References: a TACO 
vs ; ° . F Farmers Excl ze, Paris, Tenn 
ley State Bank. Shipped in light, strong, lesb lid tse rah Ae rec le 
ventilated crates. Mixed Speckled and Clay Peas, sixty cents per bushel. 
cash with order. Baxter Hardware Co., Inc., Clio, Ala. 
LOWE & JARMAN Mixed Peas, 70c bushel; straight colors, 80c. White 
° Peas, $1: Cream Crowders, $1.50. Stanly Hardware 
Baxley, Georgia Co.. Albemarle, N. C 
Peas. —Whippoorill New Eras: sound, unmixed: unk 
1 : : enty-five cents. Slightly mixed, sixty-five cents bushe 
Golden Porto Rico Potato plants: best Porto Rico g a os ng Bey < A 
on the market. Now ready for April and May_ ship- Sacked 1n_ = inside coffee bags. Lee Shaw. Guin, la. 
ment. Postpaid: 1,000, $1.50. Express collect, $1 per Se Peas, Velvet Be ans, Soybeans, Peanuts, Chufas, 
1,000. Redland Farms. Redland, Ga. a. oe Cane, Corn, ete. All varieties. Large or small lots. 
Genuine Porto Rico Certified Potato Plants.—Grown {hoice seed; low prices. H. M. Franklin & Co, 
from our hand selected seed, which were grown from SHNEIO, IR. 
Re, Peking them cE oy and . Peas.—Whippoor wills and Clays, 60¢ bushel; mixed, 
B sand, > five thousand and above, foc an Se bushel. Strong 2% bushel bags. Sound. and treat- 
ship promptly, guaranteeing count and quality. Cash el Pic suaril: rene Sag Bag cedar 5e bushel higher, 
with order. Reference: Blackshear Bank, Dlackshear, nd cash with order, Johns-Carroll Lumber Co., 
Ga. .__Boatright « & Strickland, Mershon, Ga, Tastabaen Ala. 
Ses 
r erri For Sale.—Brown, Cream and Black Sugar Crowder 
= St awb ae os Peas, $1.50 diiletee sete Peas, Be a eneehen 
orto Rico Potato plants: $1.5 1,000; delivered Cowpeas, 75c bushel. 90-Day Specklec elvet Beans, 
Missionary Strawberry plants: $1. “50, 1,000; not pre- 90c bushel; f.o.b. All recleaned stock. Cordele Produce 
paid. Herron Hinkle, Rt. 6, Cullman, Ala. Exchange, Cordele, Ga 
Tomatoes Sudan 
Tomato plants; roots mossed; postpaid: 500, 65c; in Grass seed, 4¢ pound; recleaned. John Goetz, 
1,000, $1. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. F< eter Inc 
Tomato plants ready. Stone and Red Rock: T5c Buchanan’s Sudan Grass.—Will produce more forage 
thousand; 500. 50c. True Plant Co., Florala, Ala. than any hay seed. 100 pounds, $1.95; 500 pounds, $9. 
Iuchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
Stalky Plants.—Tomato: Bonny Best, Baltimore, Mar- ee ee a 


globe, from certified seed. Burgess Plant Farms, Pem- 
} 


broke, 





New Stone ato. E xpe rt 





Large, st: ky, 4 Re snuine 
wrapping and packing. 400, 65c; $1.25 thousand. Rush- 
ed postpaid. Clyde Maddox, Lawrenceville, Ga. 

Tomato Plants.—Millions ready. Field grown from 


certified seed, disease free. Marglobe, Stone and Bonny 


Best. 75e per thousand; 5,000, $3.5 Vater moss to 
roots, Fresh _ celivery and ‘entistaction guaranteed. 
Stokes Plant Co., Fitzgerald. Ga, 





Nursery Stock 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees. ornamentals, Large meet. 
Best varieties. Prices right. eee wan! 
cord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 








Seeds 


All itetion Cowpeas: new crop, 
No. 1 Otootans, Bargain prices, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


sound, weevil proof. 
Walker Broth- 
ers Co., 





WARNING.—Since leading authorities advise us 
that it is difficult to tell the difference between 
Ebony seeds and therefore there 
may be substitution of Black Ebony for Otootan 
without any attempt to defraud, our advertising 
guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We believe 
all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in our 
columns are honest and responsible, but we are not 
liable for losses due to substitution of Black Bbony 
Soybeans for Otootans. 











Beans 
Mammoth Yellows. 65c; Biloxis, 85c: Laredos, $1. 
W. 8. Dudley, Lake Landing, N. C. 











Genuine Otootans, sound and rec een. 
Address G. A. Ware, Marshallville, 


Recleaned Ninety-Day Beans, 75c per bushel 
in 2% bushel bags. C. S. Bartow, Ga. 


90-Day Speckled Running Velvet Beans, 100% sound, 
75e per bushel. Write L. P. Legg, Ashburn, Ga. 


$1 bushel. 
Lamberts, 


_ 33 per bushel. 








Velvet 
Bryant, 








Sagrain, for 


Sound Speckled Velvets, 
Darling- 


forage sad grain, $2.50 hundred. 


Early Speckled 
Osceolas, $1.20; 
Georgia. 


Early Speckled Velvet Beans. 





Velvets. or better, 70c_ bushel. 
Bunch, $2.75. T. N. Smith, Tennille, 








Fine seed grade: $1 





bushel; cash with order. Poyner Seed Co., Dothan, 
Alabama. 

Genuine Otootans. 97% germination, $2.85 bushel. 
90-Day germination, 85¢ bushel. J. H. 


Velvets. 96% 
Palmer. Tennille. Ga. 





Thoroughly recleaned Running Speckled Velvet Beans, 
1 per bushel. Guaranteed first class seed. Z. P. 








Dean, Shellman. Ga. 

For Sale.—Beans: Florida Early Speckle, $1 per 
bushel; two bushel bags, double sacked; first class seed. 
W. H. King, Luverne, Ala 

Laredos, $1.50 bushel. Mung Beans, $3.50: less 
bushel, 7e pound. Ask prices, Stanly 


for quantity 
Hardwate Company, Albemarle, N. C. 


60c: 


10; Otootan,” $2.50. 
W. F. Winst 





Mammoth Yellow, 
Write for prices 
ead, Ran- 


Soybeans for Sale.—Tokio. 
65c: Laredo, $ 

large lots and other varieties. 
somyille. N. 


Watermelons and Cantaloupes 


selected Stone Mountain 


choicest 
Clyde Maddox, Law- 


Guaranteed pure, 
postpaid. 


Watermelon; 50c pound; 
renceville, Ga, 


Miscellaneous Seed 


Early Speckled Velvets. 75c bushel. Otootans, 
Mixed Peas, 65c. Jack Burch, Chester, Ga. 

Hardy Alfalfa seed, 5+) Grimm Alfalfa, $7. White 
Sweet Clover, $2.70; Red Clever, $8.50: Alsike. $8.50. 
All 60 pound bushel. Return seed if not satisfied. Geo. 
Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 





$3.25, 











Hatties- 





See or ad, page 19. Drumm Egg Farms, 

burg, Miss. 

Rocks, Reds, $7 hundred. Giants, $8. Hamilton’s 
Elec > Hatchery, Grove Hill, Ala. 








“Snaps for bargain seekers’ in 17 varieties of baby 
chicks. Why not write for free circular. Atz’s Hatch- 
ery. Milltown, Ind. 

Blood tested. state certified exhibition and production 
Ringlet Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds. Chicks, $9 
hundred. Petersburg Farm Hatchery, Petersburg, Va. 
Chicks at New Low Priges.—All heavy breeds, 
and heavy mixed, 4%c; assort- 
Sox 35, New Salisbury, 








Baby 
5e; Leghorns, Anconas 
ed, 3%c. Economy Hatchery, 
Indiana. 

SUMMER PRICES NOW IN EFFECT 
Quality chicks from Alabama accredited 
flocks. Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks, 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, S. L. 
Wyandottes, Tancred White Leghorns, 
Brown Leghorns: $6.00 PER HUNDRED. 
Less than hundred lots, 7e each. Prepaid, 
live delivery guaranteed. Prompt shipment. 


FLORENCE HATCHERY 
State Accredited No. 24. Florence, Ala. 


Mother Bush’s Chicks.—Guaranteed to live. 
Immediate ship- 








Winter 


eggbred, 300 egg strains, 20 breeds. } 
ments, collect. Thousands weekly. 5c assorted. Cata- 
log free. Bushs’ Poultry Farms, Box 180, Clinton, Mo. 





Mathis chicks are satisfying thousands of customers 
with profitable returns. Why not you? A. P. A. cer- 
tified: blood tested. Guaranteed chicks low as 4%c for 
light assorted, Catalog free. Mathis Farms, Box 116, 


Parsons, Kansas. 

SUMMER PRICES 
Superior Chicks — Improve Your Flock 
ACCREDITED BLOOD TESTED 
Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks, Buff 
Orpingtons, Tancred White Leghorns 
25, $2.00 50, $3.50 100, $6.50 
Assorted breeds: 100, $5.00 
Prepaid, 100% alive delivery. 
Hatches twice weekly. Order today. 
MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY 
lorence, Ala. 


Tancred Leghorns, $6.90; Rocks and Reds, $7.40; 
large breed broiler chicks, $5.90; assorted chicks, $5. 
Immediate shipment; c.o.d.; postage paid and 100% 
live delivery guaranteed. Send only $1, pay postman 
balance. Waverly Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 











Baby Chicks 


blood tested chicks. Guaranteed to live 
for light assorted. State 
higher. Shipped c.o.d. 


Big, husky, 
and lay more No. 1 eggs. 4c 
accredited pure breeds slightly 
Low prices. Egg contest winners. Write for big free 
catalogue. Superior Hatchery, Box §-3, Windsor. Mo. 


$5.50 per 100 for Single Comb Reds, Barred Rocks; 
$6 for White Wyandottes, White and Buff Rocks, Buff 
Orpingtons; $5 for Brown, Buff. White Leghorns, An- 
conas, heavy mixed; $4.25 for assorted; $3.75 for sec 
onds Live arrival guaranteed. Purebred, high grade 
chicks, We pay _ postage. Can ship c.o.d. Hatch 
weekly, Order direct from ad, Glendale Hatchery, 
Box 35, Ramsey. Ind, 


CONTINENTAL CHICKS 
Purebred; Apacs 100% Live Delivery. 


tat Parcel Pos 25 50 =6100 
Vh. . 5 $4 foe $7.00 




















Br. and Butt Leghorns . 
Reds and Buff Rocks 4. 8.00 
Barred and White Roiks 4.25 8.00 
Vh. Wyan. and Buff Orpingtons. 50 8.00 
Heavy Mixed ...ccccccccccccsce 2.00 5 7.00 


CONTINENTAL HATCHER 
BOX G MEMPHIS, TENN. 


17 Varieties of Baby Chicks.—With consistent blood 
testing and rigid culling we guarantee to give you the 
most your dollar will buy. Many report our heavy 
breeds laying under five months old. light breeds un- 
der four, one pound — at four weeks old and 60% 
egg production in ze weather. Send for catalogue; 
it is beautifully iilustrated and gives all details. Atz’s 
Blue Mound Hatcheries. Milltown, Ind. 








Reds, Barred Rocks. $6.50 
per 100; White Wyandottes. White and Buff Rocks. Buff 
Orpingtons, $7; Brown, Buff, White Leghorns, Anconas 
and heavy mixed, $5.50; assorted. $4.50; seconds, $4. 
Purebred. blood tested chicks that live and grow and 
lay. Ship prepaid. Live arrival guaranteed. Can ship 
c.o0.d. Hatches weekly der direct from this ad. 
Clover Valley Poultry Farm. Box 24, Ramsey, Ind, 


© UO 2 Ek ty. € ete ks 
ACCREDITED BLOOD a 
Six chicks free with each oa 25 100 


a) 
White Rocks, 


Blood tested Single Comb 





Barred and 


I. Reds, Wh. Wy a .$2.009$3.60 $6.75 
White Leghorns (Tom Bar- 

ron strain), White Leg- 

horns (Tancred strain) .... 2.00 3.60 6.75 
Brown Leghorns, Anconas, 

heavy assorted breeds .... 1.85 3.45 5.90 
Assorted all breeds ... vk 4.70 





Prepaid, 100% alive delivery. “Write for prices on 
other popular breeds. $1 books order, balance c.o.d. 


PALMER HATCHERY 
SHELBYVILLE, TENN. 


when you 
the same 





get our 


price or even 


ordinary chicks can 
tested breeds at 
ess? Even the keen experts of four departments of 
the United States government have purchased chicks 
from us. Our chicks from the famous Tancred, Wyckoff, 
Fishel, Thompson, Holterman and cther blood _ lines. 
Price per 100, standard RULES, special selected: White. 
suff Lechorns, Anconas, $6; Barred, White, 
8, Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, White, 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, $7; assorted, no 
cripples, ; heavy. $6. Exhibition quality. : 
White, Buff, Brown Leghorns. Anconas. $7: Barred, 
White, Buff Rocks. Reds, White, Buff yA 
White, Columbian, Silver Laced Wyandottes, $8; Whit 
Black Minorcas, Jersey White Giants, $10. Noth: 
ing better to start or rebuild a profitable flock, nothing 
better for even broilers because these famous breeds 
grow larger, mature quicker, and lay better. Immedi- 
ate shipment. 100% prepaid live delivery to any point 
east of the Rocky Mountains, or send $1 to book order, 
balance c.o.d. plus postage. Write for our free color 
plate catalog. Thornwood Poultry Yards, Box 300-A, 
Crandall, Indiana. 


Jersey White Giants 
iant chicks: 100, $12.50: 


Why buy 
famous blood 





50, $6.50; 














Purebred White Gi : 
25, $3.50. Write for folder. J W. Corlett, Lewisburg. 
Tennessee. 

Ducks 

White Pekin ducklings: 25. $5: delivered. Conti- 

nental Hatchery, Memphis. Tenn. 
Pheasants 

Pheasants and Bantams.—Hatching eggs, stock. King, 
Jamieson, Fla. 

Turkeys 

Bronze eggs and poults. Otto Henneke, Owensville, 
Missouri. 

Mammoth Bronze turkey eggs reduced. $3 dozen 

$5: postpaid. Sylvester Farm, Comer. Ala. 


two «dozen, 





Two or More Breeds 


Ducklings, Goslings, Turkey Poults and Baby Chicks. 
Write for illustrated catalog telling how to raise ducks 
for profit. Ridgway Duck Hatchery, LaRue, Ohio. 


Livestock 


Duroc-Jerseys 
Registered 3 months old Duroc pigs, good ones, $10 
each. J. 8S. Bartlett, Cedar Hill, Tenn 


Dark Cherry Durocs.—Recorded;: cae pigs, pairs, 
bred sows cheap. Folder, photos, Ryan, Beaconsfield, 


Iowa. 
oO. I. C. 
Registered O, I. C,. pigs.. Breeding stock 
7; Re 


from Originator. $7.50 aa $15 pair. A. 
Sale City, Ga. 














direct 
gsby, 





Poland-Chinas 


Registered Spotted Poland Chinas. 
Sevierville. Tenn. 


Poland China bred 


Fox Brothers, 





sows, $17.50 each. Kin world’s 





champion ton litter, weighed over 5,000. Carlton C. 
Andrews, Ozark, Ala. 
Herefords 
Registered Polled Herefords. Lamberts, Darlington, 


Alabama. 





Holsteins 


Five purebred (not registered) Holstein heifer calves, 
six weeks old, weaned: $110, express prepaid. F. B. 
Green, Evansville, Wisconsin. 





Dogs 





NOTICE:—IN ORDERING DOGS ON TRIAL 
the buyer is required to return dogs within the 
specified time according to advertiser’s contract. 


Troy, 








Collie puppies; guaranteed, Homer Sneed, 


Alabama. 
Rat Terriers: Fox_ Terriers. 
Puppyland, Box P. Pana, 
English Shepherd and Rat Terrier puppies. 
White weanling pigs: pedigreed and immuned. 
prices. H. W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 


Two or More Breeds 


Guernsey bulls: Hampshire hogs. all ages. Prices 
on both reduced 50%, Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake. Miss. 





Rock Garden Supplies. 





Chester 
Special 








Progressive Farmer-R 
Miscellaneous 


pee $1 for formula make Mosquito and ad 
nator for 40c per gallon. Guaranteed. gas 
447 "Calhoun Augusta, Gi: 








Bees—Bee Supplies 


High quality Bee Hives cheap. Large ca 
Stover Apiaries. Tibbee Station, Miss” °*'=/°8Ue free 





Canning Supplies 





El Cans, arg cokers. Labels, Canners’ 
plies, write EB. C, Mauldin, 1442 Oglet} 
Atlanta, Ga. ore Are, 
| 
Furs 


Let us Tan and make up your Furs. We algo 
model. clean, repair and dye old furs and ture * 
Wool into Blankets. Fur Tannery, Mineral, we 


Green Bean and Pea Shelia 


Sheller guaranteed! $2 postpaid. 
Household Products Company, 





Literatur 
Birmingham, Ala, ~~ 





Green Pea Sheller.—Latest model: 20 to 25 
per hour. $3.85, postpaid. Send for descriptive Told 
J. W. Coggins Co., Sophia, N. C. x 





Lima Bean Growers:—Would vou be interested in 
machine that would remove all beans from 70 to 109 
pounds of pods per hour, with perfect recovery of bea: 
F. Langsenkamp Company, 229 E. South my 
Indianapolis, Ind. 




















a 
Honey 

Pure Honey.—Excellent auality. Twelve 10-noung 
pails, prepaid, $8. Sample 15c. . 8 rv. N 
es Ag oy ample 15c. H. Sudbury, Natehj. 

Hosiery 

Ladies’, Men’s Hosiery, $1.75 dozen: prepaid, guar. 
anteed, Write for latest bargain sheets. L, § Sales 
Company, Asheboro. N. C. 

Ladies’ fine knit Rayon Hose. 6 pairs 95c: postpaid 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Slightly imperfect. Smith 
Hosiery Co.. Lexington, N. C. 

Kodak Finishing 
Film developed, two prints each negative, 25¢, Pho. 


tographer. Unionville. 


Rolls developed free. Prints vad to 6e. 
Drawer 1311. Birmingham. Ala 

Rolls developed free: all size prints, 3c each. 
Photo Shoppe. Box 4337. Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Roll developed and eight quality prints. 25c: reprints 
3c. Three 5x7 enlargements, 25c. North Studio, North, 
South Carolina. 

ag Trial Offer.—Your next kodak film developed 
5e; prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 7. Walnut 
Hills, 8. Cincinnati, Ohio. at 

Trial Offer.—Your first eight ex 
nd printed, 20c; six exposure, 1 
Fairfield. Ala. 

Free Enlargement 





Wilson Studio, 





Nu-Art 











osure roll ¢ developed 
Kiphart Studio, 








every roll film developed, 6 
border prints. 25c. Modern Photo Finishers, P, 0, 
Sox 4368. North Fort Worth. Texas. Dept. F. 


Now eight exposures at the price of six in kodak 
films size 120 and 116. Buy your films at Lollar’s 
For every dollalr spent at Lollar’s for kodak finishing 
and kodak supplies you get one 8x10 enlargement free, 
Films aero anaes 10c per roll. Velox quality prints, 
We pay return postage. Lollar’g 


with 














4c, 5¢ an each. 
Box 2622, Birmingham. Ala. 
Of Interest to Women 

Mattress ticking remnants for quilts and rugs: § 
pounds, 50c; 30 pounds, $2.50: postpaid. Southern 
Spring Bed Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

Old Gold Wanted 
Cash for Gold Teeth. Watches. Jewelry. 100% full 


Information free. 


value paid dav shipment received. 
536-C Mallers 


Chicago Gold Smelting & Refining Co., 
Bldg.. Chicago. 





Old Money Wanted 


Old Money Wanted.—Do you know that coin collectors 
pay up to $100 for certain U. S. cents? And high 
premiums for all rare coins? We buy all kinds. Send 
4c for large coin folder. _May_mean much profit to you. 
Numismatic Co.. Dept. 645. Ft. Worth. Texas, 


Patents 


Patents.—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Coleman, 
Rosinered Patent Lawyer, Victor Building, Washing- 
on, ° 5 











Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
‘‘How to Obtain a Patent.’’ and ‘‘Record of ya 
form. No charge for information on how to 
Clarence A. O’Brien. Registered Patent "Attorney, 778 
Adams Bldg., Washington, Cc. 


Schools and Colleges 
Let Mr. Ozment help you auslity at once for a steady 
government job; salary range, 5-$250 monthly, Write 
Ozment Inst., 225. St. oily Mo. 


Spray Materials 








Buchanan’s Sulforan for all_fruits. 4 pounds, 80¢; 
12 pounds, $2. Arsenate of Lead: 4 pounds, $1; 12 
pounds, $2.50; prepaid. Catalog free. Buchanan's, 
Memphis. Tenn. 





Timber Killer 


Free booklet. Hot- 


Liauid kills trees, grass, weeds, 


shot. Reddick. Fla. 


Bo-Ko.—Enough to kill over 500 trees, $8.50. 
Co., Jonestown, Miss. 








Bo-Ko 





Tobacco 


shewien: 90c; 40 plugs, 


Smoking: 10 pounds 75c: 
1.50. Ernest Choate, Wingo. 
Economy smoking, 15 _ pounds 31; Red eat chewing 
or smoking. 10. Bert Choate, Hickman, 

Long red leaf, 10 pounds best chewing or — $1. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Morris Bros.. Fulton, Ky. 


Tobacco, Postpaid.—Mellow showing: 10 pounds $1.40, 

















Smoking: 10 pounds $1. J. O. Tilley, Dresden, 
Leaf Tobacco.—Sample 10c. Bargain prices. 
what we have before you buy. ‘Troutt’s DF4. ant. 


Kentucky. ae 
Tobacco, Postpaid.—Best chewing, 10 pounds $1.4 
Smoking $1.10. Guarantee satisfaction. Grover be 
Dresden, Tenn. $< rams 
Tobacco, Postnaid.—Best red leaf chewing, 0 pounds 
$1.45: smoking, $1.10, Guaranteed. Clyde Stilley, Die 
den. Tenn. 4 
Postpaid.—Guaranteed sweet, red, mellow, uh 
chewing: 10 pounds $1.50. Extra smoking, 
Ernest Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. ae 
B ate 














Tobacco, Postpaid. ——suaremheed extra 
red leaf chewing: 10 pounds $1.45. 
Harvey Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 
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Guaranteed the Best.—10 pounds smoking, 
pounds chewing, $1.25: delivered, ‘Leonard Preemam 
Growers Agent, Gleason, Tenn. 


Look!—Smashed prices. _ Tobacco. postpaid: 
teed sweet juicy chewing: 10 ay $1.50, 
$1. Norman Jolley. Dresden, Tenn. 
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Looking at 


the Markets 


By C. A. COBB 


Commodity and Market 


Wheat, No. 2 red winter, St. Louis .......+. 


No. 2 white, St. Louis .... 
iets. No. 2 white, St. Louis .......... 





Price Price Price Aver. Aver. 
as we a two price Pre-war 
goto week weeks May 15, price 
press earlier earlier 1931 1910-14 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 


Bu. 53.5 59.25 59.25 59.9 89.2 
Bu. 31.5 32.5 32.5 56.3 60.1 


Bu: (22:5 24.5 24:5 28:6 39.8 





Se error seseceee Cwt. 370 410 410 635 712 
ee ee ee Cut sss OSM 
BNE MAM OR IEE cississ.ccosscsceeeeessees Cwt. 500 = 812 812-696 595 
Broilers, live, New York ....:.ccccscccccses ish, 20 20 18 hoot Dae 
Old roosters, live,’ New York ......--.++0++ Lb 8 " 8 . 10 ‘ .: spss 
Eggs, standard, New DEM ooo oces Ssmsiccuuse Doz. 16.25 14.7! 15.25 13.3 23.9 
Butter, extras, New York ...........- peeeees Lb 20 20.25 19 25.9 26.6 
Wool, unwashed Kentucky, Cincinnati ..... Lb 12 12 12 14.4 18.5 
Feathers, goose, Chicago ......seeeeereseeees Lb 45 45 45 RY ees aus 
Cotton, middling 7%, New OrleaNd. ..0c8scecse Lb 5.55 6.14 6.12 8.8 12.3 
Sweet potatoes, Chicago ...scceceeeeseceees soe Bu. 62.5 62.5 62:55 115.2 85.4 

a 
_ 





In the 4-H Spotlight 


UTH KIRBY, Dallas County, Edna 

Earl Smart, Pike, Clifton Ryland, 
Conecuh, and Kermit Wilson, Randolph, 
have achieved the highest honors that 
can come to Alabama 4-H club boys and 
girls in being chosen as the state’s repre- 
sentatives to the National Club Camp in 
Washington, D. C., June 15-21. Only 
two girls and two boys from each state 
may attend this annual camp. All of the 
four winners have outstanding club 
records of four to seven years. Con- 
gratulations to each of you! 


Ethel Celethia Stovall of Colbert Coun- 
ty, Alabama, reports that last year she 
canned 236 cans of fruits, vegetables, and 
pickles as a 4-H club member. She con- 
tinues: “I dried many peas, beans, okra, 
and butterbeans. I prepared an exhibit 
of 78 varieties and entered them for our 
school, Howell & Graves Junior High 
School, at the fair, and won second prize 
of $50. We have not bought any vege- 
tables or fruits this winter. 

“I’m preparing to plant flowers in my 
yard and add sewing and poultry to my 
cub work this year,” she says. “I may 
not add all the ‘$500 More’ to our family 
income but will do the best I can to add 
my bit.” 


From Lillian Thomas, 4-H club mem- 
ber and walnut planter of Walker Coun- 
ty, Georgia, comes this :— 

“The walnut from the home of Rich- 
ard E. Byrd. is up and is very pretty. It 
came up last year and is about two feet 
high. It is budding now. 

“Our clubs were only organized last 
year but we made a good showing at our 
county fair last fall. I won a free trip 
to Camp Wilkins and I think we are go- 
ing ia June. 

“I think we have the best demonstra- 
tion agent in the world and I am not by 
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let Classified Ads Do Your Selling.—These little 
ads will work day and night and charge very little for 
their services. Mail your advertisement to start with 
the next issue. 





Tobacco 


Tobacco, Postpaid.—Guaranteed very best mellow. 
juicy leaf chewing: 5 pounds $1.25: 10. $2.25. est 

ing: 5 pounds 90c: 10. $1.50. Mark Hamlin, 
Sharon, Tenn, 


Tobacco, Postpaid.—Guaranteed. Aged mellow chew- 
25. 


ing: 5 pounds $1.25: 16 pounds $2. Smoking: 5 
Pounds 90 cents: 10 pounds $1.50. W. B. Adams Pool, 
Sharon. Tenn, 








With each 10 pounds (money enclosed), two pounds 
free, 10 pounds good chewing, $1.30: 10 pounds smok- 

5 . Satisfaction guaranteed. Collier Tobacco 
Pool. Martin. Tenn, 


Help Wanted 
Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
Mechanic and help you get a good job 


you is small. No negr 
Write Nashville A’ 
Tennessee, = 





. The cost to 
oes taken. For free booklet 
School. Dept. 241, Nashville, 














Agents—Salesmen 


Formulas, all ki Ce’ - 
tories 178 Parkridice. Cataloe free. Clover Labora 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — 


We start you with 
fumes Toilet Jo ged a dollar. 





Concord 





Agents wanted. 
. Ga. 





4 Soaps. Suwecte, Per- 
a be Derlence unnecessary. arna- 
mato. 668. St. Louis. Mo. 
Yew Discovery. — Wash i bbi 
Cleans everythin. ashes clothes without rubbing. 
&. Sells 25c; profit 17c. Sample free. 

Maco. (317K Irving Park. Chicago, 

Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet Articles, Flavor- 
Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
. 83. St. Louis. Mo. 
























Wanted.—With ambition and industry. to in- 
and supply Rawleigh’s Household Products to 
Users. Wi i 


e 
@0 make ‘up help you. Rawleigh 
necessa 










a week or more. No 
ry. .. Profitable, dignified 
wleigh Co.. Dept 














myself in this. Everybody does. 
mame is Miss Mary Ida Fincher. 


“T'll tell you what our club did before 
the county election in November. We had 
a pie supper at the schoolhouse and in- 
We made $73.75 
We are 
planning to build us a log cabin club 


vited all the candidates. 
which made us feel very rich. 


house. 


“Uncle, tell all your nieces and nephews 
I am seventeen years old 
High 
(Lillian’s address is La Fay- 


to write me. 
and am attending La 
School.” 


ette, Ga., Rt. 4.—Uncle P. F.) 


Fayette 





DO YOU KNOW 


Your Bible: 


HAT man had to go veiled and 


why? 

2. What brazen image was first a sal- 
vation and then a temptation to men? 
Who made it, and who broke it? 

3. Who won a great victory by stretch- 
ing out his hands? 

4. Who was shut up for three days and 
nights in the dark to learn a lesson? 

5. Who paid the first poll tax mention- 
ed in the Bible, and how much was it? 

6. What two kings were put in chains? 

7. When did lions teach men to wor- 
ship God? 

8. Who dug for water seven days at 
the edge of a great river, and why? 

9. What was it that no man could see 
and live? 

10. Who received 20 cities as a gift, 
but refused to keep them? 

ANSWERS 

1. Exod. 34:29-33. 2. Num. 21:9; II Kings 
18:1-4. 3. Exod. 17:11-13. 4. Jonah 1:17; 2:1-10. 
5. Exod. 30:12-14. 6. II Chron. 33:11; 36:6. 7. 
II Kings 17:25-26. 8. Exod. 7:20, 24, 25. 9. 
Exod. 33:20. 10. I Kings 9:11-14; II Chron. 8:2. 

(By Samuel Scoville. Jr. Copyright by Sunday 

School Times Co.) 





Crazy Ike and His Uke 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 


THERE |S METER IN 
MUSIC - THERE 1S METER 
IN TONE = GOT THE 
GEST PLAN TO METER 
IS TO METER ALONE. 


SEND IKE 
oirtr > 


TAL LAPOOSA COu ALA. 


ANOTHER SNAPPY DITTY 


That times are getting tighter, 
We need not now dispute, 
But there’s a bright side to everything— 
Including last summer’s suit. 
—Sent in by May D. Courtney, 
Clarke County, Ala. 


Her 


you’, 
qua 


Dept. B 











MADE AND GUARANTEED BY THE SOUTH’S 
LARGEST INDEPENDENT MANUFACTURER 
OF STEEL PRODUCTS 






YOU CAN DEPEND oN 


GULFSTEEL 
Quality FENCE 


If you could go with us through our plant and 
see the extra care we use in making GULFSTEEL 
Quality Fence — from the mining of the ore in 
our own mines, through every manufacturing 
step, right on down to the weaving of the wire, 
ow we couldn’t brag too much on its 
. We’re proud of our fence; proud of its 
reputation for lasting longer. That’s why we 
watch the quality of our fence so closely... When 
you see the GULFSTEEL trademark on a roll of 
fence, you are assured that for its size and weight, 
it’s the finest quality fence that can be made, or 
that money can buy. Write for a copy of our FREE 
booklet —‘‘Fence Your Way to Farm Prosperity.”* 
It may help you to make more money this year. 


GULF STATES STEEL COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 























“GULFSTEEL |} 
FENCE || 











$KIN TROUBLES & 
Banished This Easy Way 


A simple easy way to banish 
skin troubles—just use O. J."s 
Beauty Lotion regularly. No muss, 
no trouble—the one preduct do 
all. Cleanses pores, softens <& 
dry skin, corrects oiliness. 
Removes freckles, pimples 
and all skin blemishes. If 
not in stock at your drug 
or department store send 750 
to O. J.’s Beauty Lotion 
Co., Shreveport, Louisiana. 


OJ’S BEAUTY LOTION 


The Quickest Way to Beauty 


















DAISY FLY KILLER 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 


CA FSAI cheap. Lasts all sea- 
MONS anT 









son. Made of metal, 













Kaige SS 1‘ can’t spill or tip over; 
SVB ARS aay «Will not soil or injure 
et eed » We 7 anything. Guaranteed. 

Matas 





Insist upon DAISY FLY 
KILLER from your dealer. 
HAROLD SOMERS. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ERE'S Classified 
VY 





Ads 
Produce Quick Results 


Our 850,000 subscribers know that only reli- 
j able advertisers are allowed space in our col- 


umns. 
your order TODAY. 


See classified page for rates. Mail 










50 


Bd. and Wh. Rocks. R 
Reds. Wh. Wyan.. An- 
conas, Buff Orpinatons. 4.90 
BI. Min.. Wh. Oros.. Jer- 
sey Giants. S. L. Wyan. 6.40 


guarantees, 





8.90 41.80 


11.90 56.80 


Send only $1.00. Chicks shipped C.O.D. Catalog giving full details sent on request. Usual 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY. 352 W. 4th St.. LEXINGTON. KENTUCKY 


3 
Ma 
mm 
“ 





Wh. and Br. Leoherne. . .$4.49 $7.90 $36.70 W. F. BI. Spanish. Bik. 





100 §=6. 500 50 100 «= 500 
Lanashans. Jersey Wh. 
Giants. t. Brahmas. 
Wh. Minoreas ... $7.40 $13.90 $66. 
eowted ..... lovee - 440 7.90 36.70 
Odds and Ends .... - 3.85 6.45 29.55 














the winter time. 
like you put them in. 


without one cent of cost to you. 











Handy Thermos Jug 


Every home needs a good Thermos Jug. Take 
your drinking water with you, take ice-cold lem- 
onade on a trip, or take steaming hot coffee in 
Keeps liquids hot or cold, just 


Given---Without Cost 


This jug, lined with special annealed flint glass, 
has an outside jacket of high grade steel. 
regranulated, toasted cork insulation and is given 


OUR ‘OFFER.—Send only two 3-year subscrip- 
tions at $1.00 each and we will send you this 
handy Thermos Jug, free and postage paid. 


Progressive Farmer & Southern Ruralist 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Has 
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Not All the Inefficiency Is on the 
Farm 


T WAS H. L. Mencken, an editor and writer who 

has created quite a reputation as a master of vituper- 

ation, who said recently: “If the American farmer 
got but one meal a day and had to go naked he would 
still be grossly overpaid.” Mencken also goes on to 
say :— 

“Getting rid of farmers would not only reduce the 
cost of living by at least half, it would also improve 
the politics of the country, and have a good effect on 
religion. As things stand, the farmer is always on the 
verge of bankruptcy and hates everyone who is having 
a better time. 

“Thus, I look forward to their ruin with agreeable 
sentiments. It will make living cheaper in the United 
States, and very much pleasanter. This country has 
been run from the farms long enough. 

“The farmer would be better off and we’ll be better 
off when the mortgage sharks rid him of his farm, at 
least, and he goes to work as a wage slave for his bet- 
ters; that is for men of normal intelligence. Food will 
be much cheaper and more abundant.” 


F COURSE, few people now take Mencken seri- 

ously, and his diatribe against the farmer should 
probably be ignored as one of his most absurd asinini- 
ties. But at this time, when the whole business world 
is about to crash, it is not amiss to look around a bit, 
and see how effectively certain other classes have served 
mankind. In spite of an abundance of cheap food and 
raiment produced by the farmer—the class so reviled by 
Mencken and anathema to his sight—there is misery 
and privation all over the country; yea, all over the 
world. And why are we having this famine in the midst 
of plenty? Is it not very largely the result of a money 
panic? Why should things suddenly go to pot about 
every ten years? As we see the matter, it is in large 
part due to the colossal failure our “great” bankers have 
made in solving the money problem. 

The dollar is a fixed measure of value only in 
one respect—it will always buy 23.22 grains of gold. 
But does that mean anything? We cannot eat gold, nor 
wear gold, nor build houses and barns of gold. We 
have to exchange gold or its money equivalent for these 
things, and when we do this, we find that the dollar 
that would buy exactly the same amount of gold in 1931 
as in 1919 will buy six times as much wheat. As the 
American Farm Bureau puts the case: “A bushel basket 
that would hold four pecks one year and twenty-four 
pecks another could not be called an honest bushel. 
Neither can a dollar whose purchasing power changes 
in that proportion be called an honest dollar.” 


HAT is the proper measure of the farmer’s value 

to humanity? Should his service to mankind be 
measured by his ability to produce an abundance of 
food and material for its clothing .at reasonable prices? 
If so, he has been: meeting this obligation, in recent 
years, at a tremendous sacrifice to himself and to his 
soil. He has been robbing himself and his family of a 
comfortable living and drawing on his capital stock of 
soil fertility in order to produce food and raiment for 
the world. It matters little whether he has done this 
willingly or unwillingly. Results are what counts. Of 
all, the classes in this country that are invulnerable to 
the\criticism of failure to meet their obligations to man- 
kind, it is the farmer. Andrew Mellon, by some re- 
garded as “the greatest Secretary of Treasury since 
Alexander Hamilton,” supposedly an authority on 
money matters, went out of office without lifting a hand 
to change this money system that has brought chaos to 
the world. Not only that, but Mellon and many other 
influential bankers of this country are blind to the faults 


of our monetary system and with all their might are 
resisting any change that might bring relief. 


Let some of these people who are always harping on 
“the inefficiency of the farmer” get their own houses in 
order before they seek to treat the ills of agriculture. 
Let bankers solve the money problem before they find 
fault with farmers. Let cotton and grain and tobacco 
buyers renovate and fumigate their antiquated and un- 
fair system of buying farm products before they take 
the farmer to task. And let lawyers reform the courts 
before they profess themselves qualified to reform agri- 
culture. There is much ineffciency in the world, and it 
isn’t all out on the farm by any means. 


Farm Machinery Makers Offer to 
Take “Pot Luck” 


ILLIAM J. BRYAN, we believe it was, used 
to have a story which ran like this :— 
“A drunken man down in a gutter about 3 
a. m. spied a Half-drunken friend passing by and called 
out, ‘Tom, Tom! Come and get me out of here.’ ” 

“After working valiantly some time Tom exclaimed, 
‘Bill I can’t get you out, but I tell you what I'll do—I'll 
get down there with you!” 

This story comes to mind as we take note of one of 
the most gratifying things that has happened in the 
agricultural world in recent months. We refer to the 
action of several great farm implement and machinery 
concerns in agreeing to sell a farmer certain classes of 
machinery he needs and accept settlement of 40 per cent 
of the purchase price on the basis of the following 
guaranteed prices of farm products next fall :— 

Cotton, 8% cents a pound; basis, middling at New Orleans. 

Wheat, 70 cents a bushel; basis, No. 2 hard at Chicago, 

Corn, 50 cents a bushel; basis, No; 2 yellow at Chicago. 

If when the note comes due, cotton in New Orleans 
is bringing 8% cents, middling basis, the buyer will be 
required to pay the full amount of the note. But if 
cotton is worth less, the face value of the note auto- 
matically becomes less in proportion. Here’s the way 
it seems to work. If the amount due was $425 it would 
take ten 500-pound bales of cotton at 8% cents to pay 
it off. But if the New Orleans price should be only 6 
cents, ten 500-pound bales would be worth only $300. 
Therefore $300 would be accepted as full settlement of 
the note. It is not contemplated that the companies will 
actually take the cotton or wheat or corn. 

This decision of the great farm machinery compa- 
nies will not only stimulate business but promote good 
will. If other classes cannot pull the farmer out of a 
holé, we are glad to see them increasingly willing to 
get down in the same hole with him. 


It Is Now Up to the Senate 


ARM organizations and the farm press won a great 

victory in the recent passage by the National House 

of Representatives of the Goldsborough Bill for 
stabilizing the value of the dollar. For months now our 
paper and a few others in the North and West, together 
with leaders of the National Grange and the American 
Farm ‘Bureau, and a few outstanding business leaders 
and economists such as Dr. Irving Fisher, of Yale Uni- 
versity, and Virgil Jordan, of The Business Week, have 
been demanding that Congress take some action look- 
ing to restoring prices of farm products and general 
commodities to the average 1920-30 levels and stabiliz- 
ing the value of the dollar at that point. 


The Goldsborough Bill, brief enough, is entitled “A 
Bill for Restoring and Maintaining the Purchasing 
Power of the Dollar,” and reads as follows :— 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Federal Reserve Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new section to read as 
follows :— 

“Sec. 31. It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the United States that the average purchasing power 
of the dollar as ascertained by the Department of Labor 
in the wholesale commodity markets for the period 
covering the years 1921 to 1929, inclusive, shall be re- 
stored and maintained by the control of the volume of 
credit and currency.’ 

Sec. 2. The Federal Reserve Board, the Federal 
Reserve banks, and the Secretary of the Treasury are 
ol charged with the duty of making effective this 
policy. 


Progressive Farmer-Ry 


“Sec. 3. Acts and parts of Acts inconsistent 
the terms of this Act are hereby repealed.” 


Of course, it may be said that this bill is simply 
declaration by Congress as to the policy it think 
financial agencies of the government should follow and 
that it is not binding or compulsory. On the other 
the adoption of this resolution by the Senate would be 
a tremendous moral victory and would clear the 
for definite and specific legislation to make the poli 
effective if the Federal Reserve action should fajf to 
function adequately—including provision for regulating 
the quantity of gold in the standard dollar so as to 
give a dollar the average purchasing power of the years 
1921-29. Every reader of our paper would do welf to 
write his United States Senators at once and say, “f 
hope you will vote for the Goldsborough Bill.” Andi 
you will enclose a copy of page 6 of our last issue (May 
1) with your approval it may help tremendously, 


“His Heart’s Right” 


F NOT the single greatest, Will Rogers is one of the 

greatest Americans of our present generation, His 

wholesome humor, his uncanny ability to “hit the 
nail on the head” in analyzing situations, his free and 
easy friendliness, and his loyalty cause him to find a 
warm spot in the hearts of true Americans. 


Who can forget how he gave up all other engage- 
ments and, on a minute’s notice, took the famous Fred 
Stone’s place in his show, scheduled to start immedi- 
ately after he (Fred Stone) was “cracked up” in a terri- 
ble aeroplane accident? Fred Stone was his friend 
The show must go on. Such is the spirit that glorifies - 
America. 


Underneath it all, the secret of Will Rogers’ success 
lies in the fact that “his heart’s right.” Success and 
great wealth have not robbed him of his human sympa- 
thy and understanding. 


Says Will Rogers about taxation, “The big writers 
are hollering now that Congress ‘soaked the rich by 
raising the rate after it passed $1,000,000 to 45 per 
cent.’ Why the holler? A man making $20,000 pays 
almost twice the rate as one making $10,000. So why’ 
not the man making $200,000 pay twice the rate of one 
with $100,000, or why not pay more on your second 
million than on your first? You can’t legitimately kick 
on income tax, for it’s on what you have made}; you 
have already made it. But look at land, farms, homes, 
stores, and vacant lots; you pay year after year on 
them, whether you make it or not. Every land or prope. 
erty owner in America would be tickled to death to 
pay 45 per cent of his profits, if he didn’t have to pay: 
anything if he didn’t make it.” 


Will Rogers is willing to pay his part. And it’s 
plenty large. Because his heart’s right, his mind is clear, 
He sees that prosperity, progress, and happiness can 
never exist or grow where inequality in taxation de- 
stroys the purchasing power of the masses of people. 
His keen analysis reveals that a fairer distribution of 
wealth is essential for a return to normal buying, which 
must precede any material business improvement. 


It’s not theory. It’s practical facts. Heart and mind 
must collaborate to produce fair thinking. That’s why 
we're born with both. It’s when heart action stops that 
selfish, twisted thinking begins. 

Prosperity will return when America’s heart gets 
right. 


What Other Remedy Is There? 


RS. MARY MYERS of Mountain Valley, Ark, 
likes our Progressive Farmer-Ruralist “Plat- 
form” as given in our February 15 issue. But. 

she says it does not go far enough. 


All of which reminds us to ask, how can any farmer 
demand what he thinks a reasonable price for any prod- 
uct if some other farmer comes right along and offers 
the same product at 10, 20, 30, or even 50 per cent less? 
As J. G. K. McClure wrote some years ago:— 


“IT drive to town with a load of potatoes and start 
selling my load at $1.50 per bushel. My neighbor also 
drives to town the same day, drives around ahead: 
me, and sells his for $1.45. I drive around him and Oe 
fer my potatoes for $1.40. He then drives in front of 
me and gets some business at $1.35. Two or three men | 
from other sections then arrive on the market, and soom 
the market is glutted a. 1 potatoes don’t move ata 
We stand around all day with our teams. About night- 
fall some man comes out and says, ‘Well, you don't 
want to haul your potatoes back home again, and to 
help you out, I'll give you 50 cents a bushel for the 
load. I have got more than I need, but I'll take them 
off your hands.’ ” 


That story, as everybody knows, represents our f 
ent system of unregulated competition in m 
farm products. As we see it, there is no reme 
coéperative marketing. If anybody can sug 
other practicable way out, we should like to 4 
him 3 
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GET WELL 
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In the Spring when your blood is 
thin, and you feel listless and low in 
~ spirits, you need Grove’s Tasteless 
ill Tonic of quinine and iron to 
san up new strength and vigor by 
purifying and enriching the blood. 
~~ A few days treatment gives an 
e to your appetite and soon you 

eel better in every way. 
Siienerations of Southern families 
_ have proved that there is nothing 
‘like Grove’s Tonic for correcting 
me cown condition as well as for 


Get a a bottle today. Price now 50c. 


GROVE’S 


TASTELESS 


TGRrIC 
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DUTOX 


Non-arsenical Insecticide 


AND KILL THE 


Mexican Bean Beetle 
Striped Cucumber Beetle 
Cucumber orm 
Diabrotica Beetle 
Tobacco Flea Beetle 
Cabbage Looper 
Corn Ear Worm 
Tomato Fruit Worm 
and other leaf-eating insects 
X is sure. It doesn’t merely drive 
away (to feed on other plants) but 
isthem. DUTOX is safe. Not an arsen- 
a. Can be combined with Bordeaux 
mys copper-lime dusts, nicotine sprays 
$. 


Buy from your dealer 
or write 


Grasselli Chemical Co. 


incorporated 
d 1839 Cleveland, Ohio 
alers— Write for DUTOX 
Proposition 


Ya Firm with vith 93 yea years 
Chemical Experience 




















YOU’VE SEEN MEN LIKE THAT 


Concerning Prime Minister Ramsay McDon- 
ald, Mr. Lloyd George says: “No man can do 
nothing better—and do it with a flourish!” 


THE NEW CAR 
Father—““How many miles to a gallon?” 
Mother—“‘What color is the upholstery?” 
Son—‘‘How fast will she go?” 
Daughter—“‘Has it a vanity case?” 
Neighbors—“‘How can they afford it?” 


HIS FRIEND WONDERED 

Jones picked up the daily paper and was 
astounded by seeing an announcement of his 
death in a traffic accident. He immediately 
rang up a friend. 

“Bill,” said he, “have you seen the notice 
of my death in this morning’s paper?” 

“Yes,” replied Bill; ‘‘where are you speaking 


from?” 
MODERN LOVE SONG 


Believe me, if all those adhering young charms 
Which I view with admiring dismay, 

Are going to rub off on the shoulders and arms 
Of this suit which was just cleaned today, 

Thou wilt be adored with my usual zeal, 
My sweetheart, my loved one, my own, 

But I’ll sternly repress the emotions I feel— 
T’ll love you, but leave you alone. 


A GIFT TO CHERISH 

Bald-headed Uncle Joe came down to break- 
fast and was greeted by his small nephew. 

“Many happy returns of the day,” said the 
small boy, who had been preparing his speech 
for over half an hour. “I am giving you a 
birthday present that you will never part 
with.” 

“What is it?’? asked Uncle Joe. 

“A comb,” answered the child. 


WAS THE BABY BUGGY? 

The patter of tiny feet was heard from the 
head of the stairs. Mrs. Kinderly raised her 
hand, warning the members of her bridge 
club to be silent. 

“Hush!” she said softly. ‘The children are 
going to deliver their goodnight message. It 
always gives me a feeling of reverence to 
hear them. Listen.” 

There was a moment of tense silence, then, 
“Mamma,” came the message in a_ shrill 
whisper, “Willie found a bedbug.”’ 


THE FINANCIER 

Little Ikey was crying outside his father’s 
shop. Presently a benevolent old gentleman 
inquired, “‘What’s the matter, my little man?” 

“T haf lost a dime,” replied Ikey. “It fell 
down the grating an’ fadder will punish me.” 

“Dear me!” said the old gentleman. ‘‘Here’s 
another dime. Now run home.” 

Ikey pocketed the money but kept on cry- 
ing. 

“Why don’t you stop crying?” asked his 
benefactor. 

“Ven I tell fadder you gave me a dime he 
vill punish me for not saying I’d lost a 
quarter.” 





Hambone’s TMeditations 


By }. P. ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1982, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
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DAT LAWYUH, HE AIN’ | 
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You AIN’ KNow NoTHIN’ 
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10c extra 


a 


hundred by 
telephone’ 


using my 


A TRUCK FARMER in New Jersey keeps one jump ahead of 
the truck buyers by telephoning Newark for market reports. 
Thus when they come around to bargain for his produce, 
he is prepared to insist on the top price. On his green corn, 
for instance, he often makes from 10 to 25 cents a hundred 
extra on a thousand ear load because he uses his telephone 
regularly to keep up with the market. 

His neighbors, truck farmers like himself, find it pays 
to keep in touch with the home market every day by tele- 
phone. One of them recalls how last fall he made fifty 
extra dollars on a potato deal for the simple reason that 
he had informed himself by telephone on the price of 


that day. 


Many are the uses of the telephone in putting you in 
touch with the world and its people. Because of it, you may 
be guided in a business venture or receive glad tidings from 
distant friends and relatives. Of all things purchased, 
there’s none that gives so much for so little as the telephone. 


A BELL SYSTEM 





ry 5; 
ENGINES, SAWS. SUN OnE 
PUMPERS a can 
A.C. or D.C. LiGHT PLANTS 
o All styles with which to earn 
que money, lessen your labor or 
brighten your home. .«gume 
Thirty Days Trial: De your work with power. 
A WITTE Engine and a gallon of gasoline will surprise you. 
Sold direct from factory-to-you, pay only one aus profit. 
1932 Models at 1914 Prices = Save $10 to $200 


21D Carson St. WITTE 
aS [els | ke): 1.e-9 Kansas City. Mo. 

















Vil Save t 
You Money on Copper War 
Steel Poultry Fence 


19S Write now for my latest catalog. 
Before you bu get my New Low Money-Saving 
Freight Paid Prices — lowest in years on Fencing, 
Gates, Barb Wire, Steel | Posts, jeatalog tre Baby ‘Chicks, 
Poultry Supplies, Paints, 8 fre: prod 
uaranteed — 24 hour 


The ‘BROWN FENCE & WIRE co. — 5519-A ‘MEMPHIS. "TENN. 








“WHERE TO BUY BABY CHIX 
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Carry This TRIPLE GUARANTE. EE 


%, JARANTEE OUR CHICKS SIX WEEKS—W: 
to Ly or will Fopiace losses in accordance with a 


Low- 


nuine Ss — 


ment—we guarantee 100% live delivery anywhere in the U. 
detaiis—most liberal and amazing guarantee ever made. ‘amous 
strains with zeoents to300 ty. Calhoun stock bred tolay and 


$1 :™ SL.00o yesTED Pre > State ate Accredited f flocks. feltor eye-openin Easy Purchase se Flan est 
per pocheonter | r. Prom rteous service. now. 
it’s FREE. Box 114 x tia. Montross, Me: 


S POULTRY FARM, Prices 
DeuMMTs SOVEREIGN STRAIN 


For a limited time to advertise our 
wonderful values, We want one in 
every community. 3 ft. high, 16 in. 
wide, 10 in, thick, wt. 500 lbs. All 
Lettering Free. Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed. Write for information. 

a an Memorial Company 
L “18 1489 Piedmont Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 





RIVERSIDE CHICKS 


ACCLIMATED CHICKS G EGGS CHi, If you want the highest 
Officially Blood-Tested ae Ch the. Kind’ that. will, develop 
Three Qualities into layers of the largest 


: number of eggs on the least 
Per 100 Junior Sovereian Select amount of feed. or the best 

it |] Leghorns ans 20 8B. 90 $8.90 $11.90 for table use. or for both 
Rocks, Reds.... 7 9. 45 14.45 eggs and meat. you cannot 
Wyands.. Orps 9.45 14.45 buy from any hatchery at 
Catalog free. 


sO RUMM EGG FARMS. any price and be better 
Box 104 


Hattiesburg. Miss, pleased than you will be 
JUST THINKe ¥ ou <22 now buy direct from 





TURKEYS DIE 


Taiser should have a copy Poultry 





Book that te \. with Riverside Chick. 

allaalaihion Lage ey 
Parks’ their young Bred-to- Catalog and price 

Lay Barred Rock Pullets and Cock- 

erelswith 43 years of egg breeding, aslowas 

70c and 80ceach. Also hatching eggsand 

chicks at special 1932 prices. Catalog free. 

J. W. Parks & Sons @ Box P, Altoona, Pa. 


Free 


RIVERSIDE HATCHERY & POULTRY FARM 
R. F. D. No. 4-B Knoxville. Tena. 


PURCHASE FROM OUR ADVERTISERS 
They are Reliable and Guaranteed. 





ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Co’se, I talks back to de ole ‘oman but 
hit’s gin’ally purty fur back!! 


. O. D. if you 
and get Free Book. 


ning RIS CO., 904 Rice St.. St. Paul. Minn. 
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“LUCKIES are my standby” 


om OFF ise BLOCK ; *LUCKIES are my standby. I buy them exclusively. I’ve 
Cosh ie on Tanne sseeee. ea tried practically all brands but LUCKY STRIKES are 


Not Douglas Fairbanks, Jr.1 For 
months helaboredasafive-doliar-  § kind to my throat. And that new improved Cellophane 


a-day “extra.” Then he crashed Z = 
into a part like a brick through wrapper that opens witha flip A 
a plate-glass window. Be sure to ‘ © ” i. Zh, 
see his latest FIRST NATIONAL of the finger is a ten strike. @ f 


PICTURE, ‘IT'S TOUGH TO BE 66 g 
FAMOUS.” Doug has stuck to 9 

LUCKIES four years, but didn’t stick 

the makers of LUCKIES anything 


for his kind words. “You're a brick, 
pce es aliases 5 Your Throat Protection— against irritation— against cough 














